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Foreword 


This little volume is regarded by the author not as a 
complete work on the subject, but rather as a collection 
of historical facts, anecdotes and legends concerning Rice 
county, Kansas, as they were gathered largely during the 
six or seven years prior to 1928. 

It is safe to say that few counties of the state 
have such varied, interesting and _ colorful pasts 
as has been that of our own. Coronado, pictur- 
esque conquistador of the Sixteenth century, gave to Rice 
county its link with old-world exploration and efforts at 
conquest. Following the guidance of a prairie Indian, and 
filled with the pictured realization of his vivid dreams of 
gold, that intrepid Spaniard found wealth but failed to 
recognize it in its unrefined form. Centuries elapsed before 
that wealth was brought up from the very soil Coronado 
had trod with blind disgust and utter disappointment. It 
came, eventually, in the form of golden wheat, in expanse 
so vast that even the Spaniard’s unhindered view could 
not have embraced it in its sweep across hundreds of scorch- 
ing prairie miles. It came from far greater depths in dark 
and oddly scented fluid which to the Spaniard could have 
had no meaning. It found its way to the surface in the form 
of crystal salt, a commodity of utmost necessity from time 
immemorial. It emerged in the finished products of numer- 
ous factories which have arisen upon the tide of settlement. 
It has come to express itself in a million ways in a new 
and busy, bustling world a forward glimpse at which would 
have awed the little Coronado band far more than they 
frightened the painted, “brutish people” with whom they 
established first contact for the civilization to follow. From 
Coronado’s day Rice county’s episodes have been a rapid 
succession of brilliant efforts and thrilling events. 

It was with our own frontier times that the writer chose 
to end his research, realizing that he was living in an age 
in which few of the original generation survived to relate 
the incidents attendant with the first days of the county 


out of the sod. He had the feeling that later periods might © 
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be accurately chronicled even later because of permanent 
records made and kept. It was the main purpose of the vol- 
ume to present a prehistoric and early historic summary 
and to bring it down to meet the period of settlement, the 
details of which were fading fast with the passing of those 
who experienced them. To accomplish it was not the work 
of one man, but of scores of persons. Old men and women, 
some of them blind or deaf, or both, a few bedridden 
with the infirmities of old age, welcomed with whole- 
souled and strenuous effort the writer’s desire to gain from 
them their stories. Many times it was a matter of the 
greatest mental and physical exertion for them to recall 
with sufficient certainty the points being sought, but in 
every single case the necessary strength was gladly given 
that the history of their age might be preserved. The writer 
came to feel that in accepting their stories he accepted an 
obligation which could find fulfillment only through the 
printed word. To him these old persons did not seem pit- 
ifully weak, but rather as strong characters approaching 
the end of life with remarkable strength remaining, and 
possessing realization that the experiences which went into 
the making of a new home country might be lost forever 
unless they spoke freely and quickly. It is only fair to give 
the names of some of these people and of younger ones who 
co-operated in the compilation of this material. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge the assistance of such persons as 
George M. Hoffman, pioneer freighter, plainsman and set- 
tler; Daniel M. Bell, early settler, pioneer merchant, first 
commissioner and buffalo hunter; William Hopkins, pioneer 
settler; Moses F. Baker, pioneer; Robert Millard, plainsman 
and buffalo hunter; Frank W. Truesdell, early Lyons mer- 
chant and town builder; George W. Hodgson, early settler; 
and numerous others who contributed in a smaller but no 
less important measure. Then there were Robert Sturgeon, 
who gave numerous valuable tips; Bliss Isely, Wichita, Kan- 
sas historian for much information concerning “Buffalo 
Bill” Mathewson, and assistance on the subject of Spanish 
exploration; William Mathewson, Jr., of Wichita, for in- 
formation regarding his father, “Buffalo Bill?’ Mathewson; 
W. E. Connelley, secretary of the State Historical Society; 
Frank Hoyt, for information regarding “lost towns”; Luther 
Cotten, for Santa Fe trail and treasure legend information; 
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Sam Ainsworth, county engineer, for the account of the 
county’s geological formation, and M. V. Walker, of Hays, 
for the story of prehistoric animals. 

Now as the book goes to press for a second time, more 
than 30 years after its first publication, the author is im- 
pressed by two things: The reprinting is almost exclusively 
the work of his two children, Paul E. Jones and Mrs. John 
(Carolyn) Sayler, a circumstance he could not have dreamed 
of in 1928; and it was fitting that they should suggest and 
insist upon doing the job, for they are descendants of a num- 
ber of Rice county pioneers. Their paternal grandparents 
were Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Jones. He was an early-day lawyer 
who had come to Kansas from Indiana in 1876 and, after a 
try at homesteading farther west, hung out his shingle in 
Lyons in 1878, two years after the town was moved here 
from old Atlanta. She was the teen-aged daughter of a coup- 
le of Pennsylvania Dutch emigrants by way of Ohio, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Heinley, who arrived in Sterling in 1877. On 
the maternal side the grandparents were Dr. L. E. Vermil- 
lion and his wife, early day residents, who came here from 
Illinois and Missouri, respectively. Thus not only both of 
the present publishers but both of their parents were born 
in Lyons. As for the author, his only claims to pioneerdom 
are that he was born in Rice county a mere 30 years after 
the buffaloes and Indians had been chased out, and that he 
first saw the light of day in a Lyons dwelling which had 
been the old Atlanta school house. Immensely pleased to 
have his two offspring doing the mechanical, proofreading 
and bindery work which made reissuing the book possible, 
the writer now sends it forth again with the hope that it 
may entertain, inspire and edify those who appreciate local 
history—for another quarter of a century, or more. 


ing 


Inn 


Chapter I. 


In the Beg 


In The Beginning 
CHAPTER ONE 


RICE county’s history really starts a good many 
millions of years ago, as does that of every other county on 
the face of the globe. It is old as the world itself, and going 
back to somewhere near the true beginning, we find many 
oi its most interesting epochs. 


As to its geology there are few who know the 
circumstances under which their home county was formed. 
Those who have delved into the fascinating, age-old 
problems are for the most part those engaged in work 
demanding it. The rest of us have ignored them or been 
content to guess. 


It might be possible to return to a period of inestimable 
age—to the time, say, when the oil deposit was formed. 
But better than that for practical discussion, let us take 
as a Starting place the creation of our salt beds. “A few 
million years” is mystifying enough—why engage in further 
retrospection? 

There was a time, geologists tell us, when a vast portion 
of the North American continent was one huge sea, no doubt 
a northern extension of the Gulf of Mexico which may be 
recognized today as a remnant of the older and greater body 
of water. The human mind even with the benefit of modern 
science is unable to accurately compute its age or relate the 
particulars of its origin. It may have been, so far as we can 
be concerned, simply there forever. 

But a change eventually occurred. There was an 
enormous upheaval somewhere south of us which segre- 
gated a northern part of the ocean and left it here in the 
form of a gigantic, saltwater lake. 

Evaporation set in, making inroads upon the water’s 
bulk and the salt contained therein dropped to the ocean’s 
floor where, in century after century, it piled upon itself 
in the formation of the salt beds to create an important 
modern industry for Rice county and its adjoining 
localities. : aS a ee 

. 9 
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There were times, it is evident, when evaporation was 
halted, perhaps as the result of climatic change. Instead 
of salt, dirt carried into the water by streams and winds 
tumbled down, and is recognizable now in the shale bands 
or streaks to be found at intervals throughout the salt 
strata. There seems to have been no regularity in this. It 
occurred from time to time during the upbuilding of the 
285 feet of rock salt, much as our seasons are now subject to 
change. 

The salt leaves off and we are inclined to guess that 
the ocean had entirely dried up. But we are assured that 
such was not the case. It had shifted. 

To prove this theory is the fact that on top of the salt 
there is nothing but shale. If the ocean had remained until 
the last drop had evaporated there should be other salts— 
the potassium combinations which, being more buoyant, 
should have fallen last. But they escaped, still in solution, 
and robed us of an even more important natural resource, 
potash. Another upheaval must have taken place to shunt 
the remaining water away from Rice county. 

Immediately above the salt is a formation largely 
shale. This is mud which has been subjected to pressure 
for thousands of years. It is present upward for several 
hundred feet, bespeaking of an age of incomprehensible 
length. 

Then comes evidence of another sea which escaped 
us even more completely than its predecessor. 

Another shifting of the earth’s surface somewhere 
beyond, evidently diverted in this direction a second body 
of ocean water. With it came its sand and marine life. The 
sand, as the water shifted southward away from it, was 
piled by the winds along the northern shore line to form 
the Dakota sandstone, which is now a surface feature of 
eae Rice county and Ellsworth county immediately 
above. 

The marine life was left to become the Commanchean 
shales which were covered over in time by the upbuilding 
and subsequent breaking down of the Dakota formation. 

In eastern Rice county, in the vicinity of Little River 
and more particularly south of that city, the Commanchean 
shale is to be seen at the surface, the result of later erosion, 
perhaps by some prehistoric stream which occupied the 
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approximate course of the Little Arkansas. It exposes a 
limestone in which is embedded a conglomerate mass of 
marine animals, for the most part of the crustacean, mollusk 
or shell-fish classes. 

Ages later the county experienced another change. 
The Arkansas river, plunging down from the Rocky mount- 
ains, swirling and raging in its descent, tore through the 
very heart of what is now Rice county. It eroded the surface 
soils and left, in their stead, the deposit from which has 
been formed the sand hills, an important topographical 
characteristic of the southeastern and southwestern por- 
tions of the county. At the time of its coming it flowed far 
to the north of its present channel, accounting for the 
presence of sand deposits reaching almost to the south 
limits of Lyons. The sand pits on the Blevins and Tobias 
farms are mute proof that the early bed of the Arkansas 
was once not far from them. 

The Arkansas, like other streams of the state, is now 
and has always been shifting southward. As it has crept 
along it has left its burden behind it, and exposed to the 
prevailing south winds which have swept it northward. It 
has accumulated on high ridges, safe from the possibility of 
washing back into the channel. 

Throughout the south-central portion of the county, 
north of Sterling where the land is flat and low, the sand 
hills have had no opportunity to form. They have been 
built almost exclusively to the east and west. 

In the course of time, thousands of years hence, pro- 
vided of course that man or unexpected force of nature does 
not interfere, these dunes may become sandstone exactly 
as that of the Dakota period has been formed. Iron con- 
tained in the sand itself, with water as a carrying agent, 
forms a cement which tends to bind the granules together. 
The crusty condition of the sand in some portions of the 
sand hills proves that the process is already in effect there. 

Students of geology have observed that some of the 
sand on the older or northern extremities of the Arkansas 
deposit is of a different character than the bulk, which 
includes that of the present river bed. The individual 
granule is irregular in form instead of almost globular as 
that now brought down from the mountains. It conveys 
to the geologist an important thought: The water which 
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brought it was running faster than in later ages; the partic- 
les had less time in which to become rounded through 
friction. The Rocky mountain range was once much higher 
and the water’s descent accordingly more swift. 

Time and erosion have dealt harshly with the Rockies. 
Eventually, who knows, they may be flattened out entirely. 


When it is remembered that the two Rice county sand’ 


deposits were left here thousands of years apart, one would 
not expect conditions of the two ages to have been similar. 
But the winds must have been of similar velocity, for the 
granules are of similar size. 

The following interesting account of the prehistoric 
fauna of Rice county was prepared especially for use in this 
book by M. V. Walker of Kansas State Teachers College 
at Hays, the assignment having been turned over to him 
by George F. Sternberg, paleontologist of the same school, 
probably because of Mr. Walker’s familiarity with, and 


interest in, this county. That he has handled his subject . 


in a non-technical and entertaining manner will be read- 
ily seen. Mr. Walker was born near Alden. His maternal 
grandfather was Harvey Vincent and his paternal great 
grandfather Reason Walker. 

“Many years ago Kansas sloped toward the west or 
southwest instead of toward the southeast as it does today. 
The layers of rock laid down then made almost a saucer 
of this state and Colorado. Western Kansas was about the 
bottom of the saucer. But at approximately this time the 
Rocky mountains ‘arose to the occasion’ and started streams 
flowing toward the east and south. The currents literally 
tore down the hills and carried them toward the great 
Mississippi valley. In the ages that followed, many streams 
were born and continued to be vigorous rivers, until they 
gradually leveled up the country and united to the extent 
that we now have only a comparatively few all-year, flow- 
ing streams. We have many signs of these extinct rivers. 
The signs are the numerous sand and gravel pits, repre- 
senting the accumulations of great masses of sand and 
gravel washed and rolled many and many a mile, the bulk 
of it being carried from the eastern slope of the Rocky 
mountains. No wonder, then, that the rocks are worn 
smooth and round. 

“At the time these ancient rivers were competing for 
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control, there was probably more moisture than at present 
and also much more plant life. No doubt there were a good 
many swamps with borders of luxuriant vegetation. Many 
animals that are no longer known in Kansas then wandered 
from swamp to swamp, grazing on the uplands, browsing 
on the succulent vegetation near the swamp or crowding 
into it to obtain water. Many came down to the banks 
of the streams to drink. Some perhaps mired in the marshes. 
Probably more were caught in the quicksand and held 
fast while others, still, might have died near the beds of 
these streams. Here their bones were buried under the 
deposit of sand and gravel as it accumulated year after 
year, until finally the bones were buried far below the 
surface. They soon, geologically speaking, became petrified 
or fossil bones. 

“Now we are in the midst of a great building age in 
which the materials used are largely steel and concrete. The 
concrete is made up of parts of cement and sand, over half 
or more being the latter. Our great road-building programs 
have called for miles of gravelled and sanded roads. All 
these have demanded tons and tons of the materials and as 
a result numerous sand and gravel pits have been opened 
up and the owners have sold thousands of dollars worth of 
the Rocky mountains, now broken up and transported and 
deposited here in Rice county. 

“As load after load is taken from the pits, workmen 
occasionally find bones and teeth of large animals. Usually 
they are scattered and more often broken or badly shattered 
because, we must remember, they may have been washed 
and rolled many a rocky mile. These large bones and teeth 
always arouse curiosity, and questions are sure to follow. 
Two of the most common questions are: How many years 
ago did these animals live? And: What kind of animals were 
they and what did they look like? 

“The first question can be answered only in a general 
way by saying that geologists tell us they have all been dead 
at Jeast 500,000 years. That was, of course, many centuries 
before the pyramids were started and ages before America 
was discovered. 

“In answering the second question, let us look over a 
list taken from the Kansas State Geological Survey. These 
animals have all been found in such deposits as those just 
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mentioned, scattered throughout the state, and many have 
been identified by only a few bones or a few teeth. They are 
as follows: 

“1. Mastadon Americanus, a large mastodon. 
Elephas primigenius, species of elephant. 
Elephas imperator, another elephant. 

4. Bison Americanus, a buffalo. 

5. Bison antiquus, another buffalo. 

6. Bison crampianus, another. 
7 
8 


ooh 


Bison alleni, another. 
. Bison occidentalis, another. 
9. Alces, an undetermined species of moose. 
10. Equus major, a small horse. 
11. Equus excelus, another horse. 
12. Equus occidentalis, another. 
13. Equus complicatus, another. 
14. Equus curvidens, another. 
15. Platygonus compressus, a Peccary, similar to 
a hog. 
16. Camelops Kansasensis, a camel. 
17. Megalonyx leidyi, a ground Sloth. 
18. Canis lupes, a large wolf. 

“After glancing over this modern-named list of animals 
let us turn back our time about a half million years and go 
on an imaginary sightseeing trip just to watch these ‘old 
timers’ at their everyday duties. 

“Let us move quickly and quietly over to that little 
clump of trees on yonder hill. From our vantage point we 
can see a broad valley before us. There is a wide stream 
winding its way toward the southeast. Every few miles 
along the stream are small creeks which feed the river 
great volumes of water and debris during heavy rains. The 
streams are all bordered with trees and thick underbrush 
and the rolling uplands are green and luxuriant and taking 
advantage of the abundance of moisture. 

“As we gaze across the valley, marvelling at the 
grandeur, our attention is attracted to a small herd of 
animals galloping toward us. They emerge from a grove 
of scattered trees near the low flat by one of the little 
creeks. They rush out upon the rolling plains and are lost 
to view behind a low mound, but suddenly appear immed- 
iately in front of us in one of the ravines. Now we can see 
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that they are small horses. Their hoofs are not very well 
developed but such racing as we have just seen will soon 
strengthen them. The herd comes to a sudden stop. The 
animals raise their heads to the wind and snort and blow. 
An old individual comes straggling in with a decided limp. 
He must have been far behind. As he draws nearer we can 
see blood trickling from his hip and one hind leg. 
There must have been something after the herd down there 
in the grove of trees. Let us move quietly down that way 
and watch for further signs of animal life. 

“As we advance from our cover the horses scent us and 
go dashing over the plains again. We move quietly along 
and enter the edge of the grove. We have been following 
a dim trail and we can see it leading to a small pond of water 
in the bed of the creek. AS we move up closer we hear 
barking and growling sounding like dogs. They seem to be 
over near the water hole. Now we can see through the 
thicket and the water hole comes into good view. Over 
near the edge is an old horse vainly trying to free himself 
from the quicksands that are holding him. The other horses 
may have crowded him into the sand in the rush from the 
watering place. He makes a weak attempt to rise as two 
large wolves spring toward him. They venture closer and 
flounder through the tricky waters near enough to snap and 
bite him severely. The blood trickles out over the water and 
we can see that a feast will soon be theirs. 

“We move slowly away for we know that soon even 
his bones will be dragged out over the sand and fought for 
by rival wolf bands, only to be left in the end to be buried 
in the bed of the stream when the next heavy rain brings 
sand and gravel from the neighboring slopes. 

“Again we move slowly along the margins of the under- 
brush. We hear great trumpetings downstream and an 
occasional crashing of branches. We see a rocky ledge 
covered with small boulders not far away, and thinking it 
will give us a good view of the stream we hasten toward it. 
We climb it quickly and crawl to the far edge. Our attention 
is at first attracted to a group of long, hairy, bristly beasts 
rooting among the damp leaves and roots. They are only 
Peccaries or Hedgehogs after their meal of roots. Our at- 
tention is again attracted by the trumpeting of great beasts 
and suddenly there appears a herd of huge elephants. They 
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move slowly towards us with a regular tread as if the 
advance guard of a great circus. They seem to be heading 
for a long, narrow water hole on the far side of the stream. 
As they near the water hole the leader suddenly halts, 
sways his massive head from side to side and then makes 
a wide detour of the place. He continues with his herd 
until they come to another watering place farther 
up the creek where they hesitate long enough to drink 
their fill of the cool, refreshing water. We wonder why 
they have passed up the first spot, so we move over toward 
it. As we near it we see a heap of bones partly covered by 
the sand. They are the massive bones of a great elephant. 
Only one lower jaw is present and it holds two huge teeth, 
still in place. The bones are scattered, showing that the 
wolves have feasted upon this giant beast when he was 
made prisoner in the never releasing quicksands, probably 
months before. 

“We notice a rather swampy, marshy stretch of 
country to our right and we venture in that direction. We 
skirt its edge for a few hundred yards and there catch a 
gtimpse of massive Ground Sloths moving awkwardly 
among the shrubs, turning over stumps and gnawing at the 
tree trunks. 

“Our time is nearly up so we must hasten back to the 
hill from which we started. Besides, a storm seems to be 
approaching from the northwest. As we reach the rolling up- 
lands we are met by a great herd of roving Bison, which 
have perhaps scented the approaching storm and are hur- 
rying to some sheltered ravine or break near the river. 
They are majestic beasts, these mighty Bison or buffaloes, 
as we may choose to call them. Their shaggy manes and 
bodies and long, curved horns fill us with a sense of fear, 
and we hurry toward the safety of the trees on the hill. As 
we scramble up the slope we see that a violent rainstorm 
has burst forth back up in the hills and its flood waters will 
soon be dashing down the small creeks. As we glance back 
we see that most of the Bison have gathered behind a 
sheltering ledge while a few have ventured into the creek 
bed merely to investigate. | 

“As we wait for the storm to pass, we hear the roar of 
water coming down the valley and soon the little creek is 
a regirg torrent. It is bringing with it tons of sand and 
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gravel and other debris, which rapidly covers the remains 
of the little horse left by the wolves. As it rushes on it 
catches a large Bison in the currents and he goes struggling 
on down the stream to be finally dropped in some side 
eddy or whirlpool and covered with sand and gravel. At 
last the water reaches the swamp and it is soon inundated. 
Then the bones of the great elephant are strewn about by 
the current and finally buried. 

“We at last reach the grove overlooking the valley and 
are back again to our starting place after only a glimpse 
of the animals of the day. 

“Now let us turn our time up about 500,000 years and 
continue our trip. We are at a great sand and gravel pit 
where workmen are digging and hauling away load after 
load, to be used in a modern structure. Suddenly a work- 
man’s shovel strikes something solid. He digs out around 
it and brushes the loose sand away from it. It is a fragment 
) of a jaw with two great teeth in it. They are hard as rock 
| and he remarks that it looks like petrified bone. He wonders 
| about it and we tell him the long, long story. 

“Some ‘learned’ men are standing, by and we quote a 
verse to them from a book of their acquaintance. It is from 
Job xii:8, and says in part: ‘Speak to the earth and it shall 
teach thee’.” 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The question of who was the first White explorer to 
see what is now Rice county is one that occupied men’s 
thoughts for more than fifty years after the county was es- 
tablished. School children of a couple of generations ago 
were taught that it might have been Coronado who was 
thought to have led a small party northward from New 
Spain, or Mexico, in 1541. But the leading theory then was 
that he merely led them through this locality on his way 
to Eastern Kansas where he had visited people living in 
grass-thatched, dome-shaped huts. 

So the matter remained conjectural until comparatively 
recent times when students of the subject grew more and 
more aware of the possibility that this section of Central 
Kansas was, in all probability, the 400-year-old Kingdom 
of Quivira and that not only Coronado but other early 
adventurers had a look at Rice county four centuries earlier 
—some 75 or 80 years before the Pilgrims landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock. Thus the county’s civilized history took on 
new meaning. It was three quarters of a century older than 
that of the supposed cradle of American civilization! 


There is the story of Cabeza de Vaca of the Narvaez 
expedition of 1527 which, as it applies to Rice county, may 
or may not be important. But let us review it for its ad- 
venture for it is incomparable in American history and, 
what is more, had a definite influence upon the coming of 
Coronado, first white visitor here. 

Narvaez—and with him Cabeza de Vaca—set sail from 
Spain in June of the year mentioned, with the express in- 
tention of conquering the vast and little known territory 
of Florida. De Vaca was treasurer of the expedition. 

Putting in at Cuba they tied up temporarily while over- 
hauling the fleet, adding another vessel to replace one lost 
enroute. Then they continued toward the coast of Texas 
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but were driven from their course by storms and halted at 
Apalache bay. Here Narvaez ordered one ship to return 
for recruits, the others to skirt the coastline in the region 
of the Rio Grande, while the balance, 300 men and 50 
horses, began a march through the wilds of the west and 
north. 

Stopping at a large river, Cabeza de Vaca in command 
of a party started on foot toward the sea in search of the 
ships, but meeting with disappointment turned back and 
rejoined the main group. A little later when another river 
was reached, the performance was again ordered and again 
proved futile. 

They were by this time greatly discouraged. They had 
seen but little favorable country and no cities of wealth 
to conquer, as they had expected. Having failed to locate 
their fleet there was but one choice if they were to extricate 
themselves from the uncomfortable predicament. They 
must take to the sea. And to do this they must have boats, 
of course. 

Makeshift shops were established. They sacrificed every 
bit of metal in their possession in the manufacture of nails 
and tools and slowly, laboriously fitted together five ves- 
sels. For sails they used their own clothing and the skins 
of their horses; for rigging ropes the hair from the manes 
and tails of the animals. The ships were capable of carrying 
forty-five men each and in these none too sturdy craft they 
put out, equipped with typical Spanish courage but little 
knowledge of navigation. 

It was a courageous effort and worthy of success, but it 
failed. The two vessels bearing Narvaez and the Friars | 
were wrecked at the mouth of a turbulent river, and the 
remaining three were cast upon the shores by a storm. 

Here the men were met by natives who, tho frightening 
them at first, proved friendly, and with them the Spaniards 
formed an alliance, building huts and remaining the rest 
of their lives. 

All but four! 

De Vaca, Dorantes, Meldonado and Esteban—the latter 
a negro, soon tired of the existence among savages and set 
out afoot in an effort to reach New Spain, a previously 
established providence. They did reach it after many months 
of travel. Mile after mile they trudged across vast prairies, 
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through and over mountain ranges and forests and rivers, 
eventually striking the western coast of the continent, near 
the Gulf of California. Here they were discovered by men 
of their own country. 

They related marvelous and thrilling stories of priva- 
tion and adventure. Months of suffering from the elements 
and primitive fastness, contact with and escape from hostile 
tribes, the use of food of any nature that was edible and 
afforded nourishment—these and scores of other episodes 
constituted their recitation to Viceroy Mendoza to whom 
they were presented. 

Cabeza de Vaca returned to Spain, but not before he 
had dropped a few remarks accepted by the Spaniards as 
proof of wealth in the land through which he had passed. 
And to further augment these tales, which were no doubt 
harmless at first, the negro Esteban remained behind to 
draw golden word pictures for his eager listeners. 

The route of Cabeza de Vaca was never recorded an 
is now of course impossible to trace. It has been said thet 
it reached a point as far north as the Arkansas river, where 
the four men struck upward with the stream to near i's 
source in the Rocky mountains. This may have led the~n 
through Rice county, but the possibility is denied by the 
best authorities. 

Stories of Esteban, if not of de Vaca, fitted in nicc!y 
with accounts of the seven wealthy cities of Cibola as related 
to the men of New Spain at about the same time by northern 
Indians who had been taken captive. Unplausible to begin 
with, any tale becomes more or less credible if heard from 
enough different sources. So it was with the fable of wea'thy 
cities to the north of New Spain. The Spaniards were at the 
time wild in their lust for gold. They had been hearing 0° 
~ the success of countrymen in the pillaging of Peru and 
naturally were seeking new lands of wealth for conqucst. 

Francisco Vasquez Coronado, governor of Galicia and 
related to the royal family through marriage, was eventually 
chosen to command an expedition into the unexplored 
country from: whence had emanated so many reports of 
wealth. He was fitted for the venture, no doubt, since he 
_ had previously been successful in quelling a AS in the 
silver mines of Amatapeque. 

To Coronado’s charge went an enormous and fore bie 
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army. Threé hitridred Spaniards, 1,000 Indians, 2,500 horses— 
the whole EER get at a cost of $250, 000—went ‘outyto stake 
their:lives'and that‘ huge sum’ against the: odds-of ifinding a 
gold-laden kingdom in a vast and unknown land: 3° to 3 in 

: Phe ‘expedition, which* was started in.1540, was soon 
placed under the guidance of an Indian. known -as “The 
Turk;?i:who léd! them' toward ‘the east ;and.southeast:for 
many*weary miles ‘until'‘at last the followers became*sus- 
piciotis and* forced from‘ ‘hitn ‘the admission’.that: heiswas 
purposely leading’ them astray, ‘expecting them: to «die of 
hunger. or thirst, or at the hands of. hostile. Indiansie‘*The 
Turk; tvs: alriost 1ieédless to relate, was Sener aes his 
infidelity. 

At this? junctures’ @érShadé and a. small; par ieealn Bis 
army; about thirty picked’ men, took .another Indian; Iso- 
pete,»as their guide’ and proceeded . as. he. direeted: them, 
while‘the balance'of the expedition returned | tora, previously 
established post.‘ ‘'’ 

Isopete, who is accredited with having been, sincere and 
who had ‘insisted’ all along that “The Turk”? was-lying, led 
the picked group toward' the northwest where he.told them 
they ‘would céme upon a ‘river—a large .one—and, heyond 
that the Kingdom‘ of Quivira.: This they -did, saan in. the 
summer of 1541. 

Jaramillo,*a!member of* Coronado’s band, says” in his 
writings: “On St. Peter and Paul’s day.we reached a xiver 
which we found to be there below. Quivira. When we-reached 
it the Indian*recognized it and’ said. that .was-it.and:that it 
was below the settlements’ We crossed it there and weht up 
the other side on the north, the direction turning. toward 
the northeast; *and ‘after’ ‘marching three .days ; we: found 
some Indiaris ‘who’ ‘were going” hunting, killing. the- eows 
to take the meat to their villages, which was ,about; three 
or fotr days: still’ farther ‘away from_us..So the, Indians 
went to: their’ houses' which’was at the distance mentioned, 
and we also précéeded at ‘our fate’ of marching, until. we 
reached the settlements: ‘There: were..if. 1..recall,,correctly 
six or seven'settlenénts at’ quite a distanee from one, -anoth- 
er, among’ which we ‘traveled four or five days.since-it--was 
understood ‘to’be whinhibited’ ‘between one ;stream,and’an- 
other. We reached what they’ said was_the .end., of. -Quivira 
to which’ they 'téok us. Here there was. a.river, with more 
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water and more inhabitants than the others.” 

From this and other of the Winship transalations of the 
original Coronado documents, has come the realization that 
Rice county is the ancient Kingdom of Quivira. It must 
be acknowledged that Coronado’s estimate of the distance 
does not coincide with the claim, but as has been pointed 
out by Isely and other historians, Coronado’s trek was a 
long and round-about one, due to the early treachery of 
“The Turk,’ and further, careful measurements by a foot- 
man of the Onate expedition to Quivira a half century 
afterward bear it out almost exactly. 

- Therefore, until such a time at it may be generally ac- 
cepted as fact or proven faulty beyond question, we are 
justified in regarding Coronado as the first white man to 
set foot upon the soil of what is now Rice county. 

At the time of the first printing of this volume, the 
identity of Rice county as the site of contact with the Quiv- 
iran Indians by Coronado was something of a moot point. 
Certain historians and archeaologists, notably the U. S. 
Bureau of Ethnology, Bliss Isely of Kansas, and others in- 
cluding this writer, were convinced that it was but the 
arguments were still waxing strong. Within the next year 
or so, Paul A. Jones of Lyons, after studing the Winship 
translations of the few existing contemporaneous Coro- 
nado documents and checking the terrain all the way from 
Lyons to Mexico City, published a book, “Coronado and 
Quivira”, in which were strong proofs that the heart of 
Quivira could have been nowhere else. 

In the summer of 1940 the Smithsonian Institution sent 
a field party headed by Dr. Waldo Wedel, now curator of 
archaeology for the institution, to conduct the first scientif- 
ic study that had been made of the Rice county Indian vil- 
lage sites. What Dr. Wedel and his men found far exceeded 
their expectations. They were interested primarily in study- 
ing the Indian culture, which was then practically un- 
known, and only incidentally in the historical aspects. But 
before they left, a few weeks later, they had produced 
some unexpected evidence that resulted in a rather decisive 
statement on Coronado’s appearance here almost exactly 
400 years before. © 

Foremost among the Wedel party’s findings were frag- 
ments of chain mail, such as that probably worn by the 
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Spanish explorers of the period. It was, incidentally, the 
second such piece to have been unearthed in the vicinity, 
an earlicr find having been recorded many years before, 
southeast of Lindsborg, only a few miles to tne northeast. 
But the first specimen, altnough photographed, had been 
lost. | 

Furthermore, the archaeologists were able to date the 
occupancy of the local villages through an intrusive ma- 
teriai, a number of shreds of actual Pueblo pottery which 
had been collected as surface finds and saved by the author. 
These were given to Dr. Wedel who promptly sent them 
to an authority on Pueblo ware at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Back came the word that they were genuine and were from 
pots made in the pueblos. What is more, the Pueblo ware 
was so well known by speciaiists of that region that the 
shreds could be dated. Most of them fell into the time groove 
of Coronado’s visit. Taking nothing for granted, the Smith- 
sonian party turned its attention and hopes to the finding 
of some of the striped, colorful Pueblo ware fragments “in 
situ.” This occurred in due time and those pieces, too, were 
forwarded to Santa Fe. Back they came with the same 
time reading. There was by then little reason to doubt that 
Coronado and his picked companions had roamed about 
among the Rice county Indian villages in 1541. 

The details of the Smithsonian party’s work here are | 
yet to be published in complete and final form but a pre- 
liminary pamphlet printed in 1942 and entitled “Archeolo- 
gical Remains in Central Kansas and Their Possible Bearing 
on the Location of Quivira” is concluded with: 

“As I view the archeological evidence and its geograph- 
ical setting the conviction is strong that the Quivira of 
the sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Spanish 
documents and the central-Kansas archeological sites 
were the habitat of one and the same people. I cheerfully 
admit that the final word on the routes of Coronado 
and Onate has yet to be written. Meanwhile, and until con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary is adduced, including 
archeological and ethnological as well as documentary 
data, I am of the opinion: (1) That Coronado’s entrada into 
the province of Quivira probably took place in the present 
Rice-McPherson County locality; (2) that Onate’s visit to 
Quivira 60 years later possibly took place on the Walnut 
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| River near the present Arkansas City, Kans.; (3) that while 
| the exact limits of Quivira in Kansas cannot now be set 
up, the heart of the province lay north and east of the 
} Arkansas and south of the Smoky Hill, extending from 
| Rice, or possibly Barton, County east through McPherson 
| and Marion Counties, thence south through Harvey, But- 
| ler, and Cowley Counties, to or beyond the Kansas-Okla- 
| homa State boundary.” 

Frey Juan de Padilla was one of three Franciscans to 
| come with Coronado to Quivira. In 1542, feeling that the 
indians in their native barbarous condition needed the 
| spiritual enlightenment and attendant education of Chris- 
| tlanity, he retraced his steps, bringing with him at least 
| several others in a company organized at Tiquex. (Some 
| versions say Fr. Padilla had remained in Quivira.) 

All that happened to Padilla is not known, but it is 
| generally agreed that he was killed by the Quivirans when 
| he attempted to leave them for missionary work among their 
| enemies. Castenada, who wrote about the Padilla expedition 
; as well as that of Coronado, a few years later, has the fol- 
| lowing to say: 

| “A friar named Juan Padilla remained in this province 
| together with a Spanish-Portuguese and a negro and a half- 
| blood and some indians from the province of Capothan. 
| They killed the Friar because he wanted to go to the pro- 
| vince of the Guaes (sometimes regarded as the Kaws) who 
| were the enemies. The Spaniard escaped by taking flight 
| on a mare and afterward reached New Spain, coming out 
| by way of Panuco. The Indians from New Spain who ac- 
| companied the friar were allowed to bury him, and they 
| followed the Spaniard and overtook him. The Spaniard was 
| a Portuguese named Campo.” 

Next in turn to visit Quivira was the expedition of the 
| Spaniards Humana and Bonilla, who are presumed to have 
come on a mission of their own, following the course of 
| Coronado and Padilla. Bonilla was murdered by his partner, 
' Humana, who took sole charge of the force. This was in 
| 1594. Humana seems to have paid with his own life, for 
_ history relates that only one man of the expedition lived 

_ to return and that after he had been held captive a year. 

: Juan de Onate came to Quivira in 1601, six or seven 
/ years after Humana and Bonilla. He is said to have fallen 
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in with the Escansaques with whom he formed an alliance 
in the burning and plundering of Quiviran villages. It is 
not probable that he gained much by his depredations, and 
he may not have been altogether responsible for the destruc- 
tion, which is attributed by some writers to the belligerancy 
of the accompanying natives. In fact there is an account of 
a fierce battle between the Spanish and the Escansaques as 
a result of their (the Escansaques’) treatment of their 
enemies. Onate’s expedition was gone only between June 
23 and November 24. 

With the passing of Onate, the natives of Quivira seem 
to have been freed of invasion by white men for more than 
a century during which time they are presumed to have 
been disbanded by other Indians of natural causes and to 
have moved on, for they are not mentioned as having been 
found by the next white men to penetrate the plains. 

It is possible that no other civilized person viewed that 
vart of the prairie region now known as Rice county until 
a part of Long’s expedition, returning from the west in 1820, 
skirted the southern portion in following the Arkansas river 
down its course. Zebulon Pike, in the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century, had missed Rice county by the margin 
of a few miles, passing from the northeastern part of the 
state through what are now Ellsworth and Barton counties 
to strike the Arkansas river near the present city of Great 
Bend, and continuing westward to discover the majestic 
mountain which has since been named in his honor. 

Major Stephen H. Long was sent out with his party to 
learn more about the vast Louisiana country of which this 
was a part. In his return from the Rocky mountains, Long 
and a.part of his group turned south away from the Ar- 
kansas river, while the balance followed on down it, passing 
entirely through the section of Kansas bordering upon it, 
including of course several miles of the present Rice county. 
These men, according to Connelley’s history of Kansas, 
were Captain Bell, Mr. Say, Mr. Seymour, Lieutenant Swift, 
three Frenchmen named Bijeau, Le Doux and Julien, and 
five soldiers. They passed out of Kansas on August 17, 
reaching Ft. pmith, Arkansas on September 13, and Cape 
Girardeau on October 10. 

Captain Nathan Boone of the U. S. Dragoons, famous 
explorer son of a famous frontiersman father, Daniel Boone, 
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| was roaming around in Rice county many years before 
| there was thought of homesteading this new country. 

| Fortunately, Captain Boone’s journal, which gives a 
| detailed account of his journey, is still in existence. 

) Captain Boone set out from Ft. Gibson, in what is now 
| Muskogee county, Oklahoma, on May 14, 1843, destined on 
| a journey of which what is now Rice county, Kansas, was 
| his northern terminus. One of the purposes of the march 
| with his company of Dragoons was an effort to find the 
| murderers of Jose Chavez, Mexican trader, who had been 
| slain at “Jarvis” creek. 

| Altho he did not accomplish the purpose of finding the 
| murderers, he did make numerous observations along the 
| route, which could and probably did serve as a guide to 
| later travelers in the strange land. 

| The portion of Captain Boone’s diary which relates to 
| Rice county is presented herewith. Those comments within 
| parentheses are added now in order to make certain points 
|} more understandable to local readers. He had camped the 
| night before at or near what is now Hutchinson. 

| 24th Day, 19th day of marching, June 6 Tuesday. 
| Marched at 7 a.m. and traveled 12 miles north, the course 
| thro’ open prairie for 7 miles, then got onto sand hills of 
| 20 or 30 feet in height hanging E. and W. then came on the 
| prairie and camped on a clear water creek, flowing S. E. 
| (This creek was the Little Arkansas river.) This water is ap- 
| parently pure coming out of the sand hills. These hills, like 
| those near the Salt plains, have low places, sometimes with 
| standing water, and where there is no water on the surface. 
| it may be gotten by digging a few feet. On these hills were 
| a few scattering cottonwood bushes. On one of the kinds 
| were some wild ducks which apparently breed there. 

| 25th day. 20th day’s marching. June 7 Wednesday. 
| Marched at % past 6, spent some time in getting over the 
| Creek—which was a worse job than crossing the Arkansas. 
| Traveled about 8 miles north and encamped on a grove of 
| timber within four miles of the Santa Fe trail, our journey 
| entirely through prairie. Found recent horse tracks of 3 or 
| 4 horses here and some signs of a recent encampment and > 
an old camp. Killed one Elk today—meat very delicate-— 
| Called the grove “Mulberry Grove.” (This camp was not far 
. from the present town of Windom.) | 
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26th day. 21st day’s marching. June 8th Thursday. 
Marched at 1% past 6 and traveled 19 miles W.S.W. and en- 
camped on the Little Arkansas (Here he was in error, for 
the stream was too far west and can be identified as Jarvis 
creek) Most of one day’s march was on the Santa Fe trail 
which we fell into 4 miles from camp yesterday. At the 
Little Arkansas (Again Jarvis creek) we found a small 
party of traders, five persons and one wagon, going to trade 
in Santa Fe and then settled in California. A cold, sleety 
rain fell on us all day and the wind from the north. (Typical 
Kansas trick. Remember it’s June 8) At night the wind in- 
creased and made our night very uncomfortable. The stream 
we are encamped on is the same we camped on the sixth. 
(Again mistaking it for the Little Arkansas). Those traders 
inform us that the Governor of Santa Fe is expected at the 
Arkansas with an escort to the traders. The trail crossing the 
Arkansas 30 miles from this. The old Spaniard who was 
robbed last spring was killed near our camp of yesterday. | 
(Referring to Chavez.) 

27th day. 22nd day’s marching. June 9th Friday. The 
rain ceased about 10 A. M. marched at 12 and came W.S.W 
9 miles and encamped on a large creek (Cow creek at a point 
southwest of Lyons) putting into the Arkansas above our 
camp of June 5. (Which camp was at Hutchinson and thus 
identifies Cow creek). This creek was at first taken for the 
Arkansas river itself—our first four miles was through 
prairie, then, for 2 miles through the Sand hills which we 
passed in another place on the 6th. (The party must have 
been slightly south of the main Santa Fe trail, and the two- 
mile sandhills probably those, now covered over with vegeta- 
tion, form the cut in the highway three miles south of Lyons) 
No buffalo in sight today. After traveling through the Sand 
hill we came to the open prairie and traveled about 2 miles. 
The timber on this creek is Elm and Box Elder and not 
large; it grows along the course of the stream, some places 
an acre or two covered with it. 

The traders in Company.—28th day. 23rd day’s march- 
ing, June 10th Saturday. Started at % past six and after 
traveling 5 miles S.W. (Must have been more than that) 
came to the Arkansas river at a point (Probably near present 
site of Alden) where for miles up and down, not a tree was 
growing. Crossed with some difficulty as the river was 
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rising and followed the right bank up passing through some 
swamp and sand hills for 7 miles, then came to a creek 
(Rattlesnake creek) of some size with water almost as salt 
as the ocean. After passing this we came up the river 3 
miles further and encamped in a thicket of Chickasaw plum 
bushes and other brush. The grass and wood and water 
being in no other place so close together. The water in the 
river is cold as ice water, and almost white from the mud 
and sand. (Across river from Raymond). 

29th day. 24th day’s marching. June 11th Sunday. Cap- 
tain Boone, Lts. Buford and Anderson and 12 men started 
this morning after buffalo with the hope of finding some 
within 10 miies though there are none in sight. After travel- 
ing south about 20 miles they fell in with buffalo and having 
loaded their horses returned to Camp which they reached 
at 2 o’clock the next morning. Their first 4 miles were 
through the sand hills or drifting sand and in one place, a 
lake (The salt marsh of northeast Stafford county) near a 
mile long of salt water; they then went 8 miles through an 
open prairie and then got onto sand hills again. They passed 
two creeks, perhaps branches of Salt creek of yesterday, 
else, they are creeks lost in the sand. To the S.E. of their 
course was a vast sand plain. During their absence the 
camp was moved 2 miles S.W. Still on the bank of the river. 
Parties out from camp discovered a small salt plain on the 
Salt branch of the creek of yesterday, about 4 miles from 
Camp S. The salt was crystalized on a place which the water 
overflowed similar to the Pawsa—called this creek Carbine 
creek, for a man losing his carbine there—near 200 elk seen 
within 19 miles of camp and plenty of buffalo S.W. within 
five miles beyond a high range of sand hills. 

This completes the report so far as Rice county is con- 
cerned. Captain Boone and his party went on west as far as 
Walnut creek in Barton county, then turned south on a 
fairly straight line back into Oklahoma, veering eventually 
southeastward in a wide arc and reaching their original 
starting point on July 31, after being gone 61 days. 

Boone’s report was transmitted to General Zachary 
Taylor who, in turn, dispatched it to the adjutant general of 
the Army at Washington. In his formal report, Captain 
Boone says that in Mulberry Grove, near the east edge of 
Rice county, he found the encampment of the party which 
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robbed and murdered Chavez. He reported that five or six 
horsemen had camped there about four days before, and 
left signs on trees which he supposed had reference to their 
numbers and the direction they were traveling. He said he 
searched for the remains of Chavez and also sent two detach- 
ments in search of the men who had recently been at the 
Mulberry Grove camping place, but could find neither. 
Captain Boone appears to have had a total of 91 men 
in his party for he speaks at the start of having two subal- 
terns (lieutenants) and 60 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, and being joined a few days later by 27 men and 
two lieutenants of another company of Dragoons. In his 
journals he lists four lieutenants by name. Boone died in 


1857 in Missouri, having attained the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 
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In revising this book for a second edition more than 
30 years after it was originally written and published, all 
of the chapters except this one were found capable of 
standing without drastic change. There have been minor 
corrections to make, here and there, and a number of ad- 
ditions of information acquired since 1928, but if more 
than that was needed, the passing of authorities on the 
subjects had left no one to point it out. With the story of 
Rice county’s original inhabitants, however, the need was 
quite different. In 1928 residents were just becoming 
aware of the fact that an ancient Indian culture was rep- 
resented here by more than 30 village sites. A few farmers 
had long known that their land was an old “Indian camp” 
for they had frequently picked up arrowheads and other 
artifacts. But they had not had occasion to compare notes 
with others and learn that there were many such “camps” 
in the county. 

A small handful of interested men had visited these 
sites when the original book was published. Since that 
time they and other amateur archaeologists have spent 
thousands of hours seeking and studying the relics, and 
professional archaeologists have spent hundreds. The re- 
sult has been that a rather good idea is now had as to 
who the Rice county aborigines were, how they lived and 
what they used. So much has been learned, in fact, that a 
single chapter cannot suffice to tell it all. An entire volume 
could be written about it. It will be possible, therefore, to 
present here only some of the more pertinent points and 
leave to his own devices the student who would like more, 
for there is much more known and available if he cares to 
seek it out. 

The first settlers to enter the vicinity found the plains 
inhabited by red men but those they encountered were 
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scarcely more at home than the pioneers. The real natives 
of the plains—the ones who had dwelt here for countless 
centuries—had fled before the encroachment of men more 
savage than they. Their homes and their confederacy had 
been destroyed and they had been obliged to take up their 
abode elsewhere. In their stead were renegade bands, Sioux, 
Kaws, Cheyennes and others, nomads of the prairie who 
came here to hunt the buffalo, or to prey upon caravans 
plying the Santa Fe trail. 

It is a slow and difficult job to reconstruct in detail 
the history of the Caddoan Indians who were the Wichitas 
or Quivirans. Coronado and his followers left us with a 
bit of first-hand information but Coronado was a dis- 
appointed and disillusioned man and could not have been 
expected to take much interest in the lives and habits of 
the uninspiring people with whom he came in contact. He 
was treated well but he referred to the Quivirans as “a 
brutish people.” It remains for us to gather most of our 
knowledge from the things they left behind—the articles 
of everyday use which were lost or buried and are now to 
be picked up or dug up on the site of every village they 
occupied. This, while it has received considerable attention, 
will require a vast amount more before all the answers 
are known. Amateurs with their surface finds have done 
much but trained scientists can do a great deal more. 
Scientifically trained parties are hard to come by but they 
and non-skilled observers will, in due time, obtain all of 
the available information. This chapter can disclose only 
that which has been learned to date. 

No doubt the factor chiefly responsible for the exis- 
tence of the Kingdom of Quivira was the buffalo. The 
Indian’s village arose where the buffaloes were numerous 
and nowhere were they more numerous than here in the 
buffalo grass grazing area. Mighty herds were on hand or 
close by almost constantly and the Quivirans made full 
use of them. 

But the sedentary Quiviran was also a farmer. Living 
in established dwellings he had time to till the soil and 
he learned to do an excellent job of it as is borne out by 
the finding of remnants of corn, beans and other vegetable 
food. He was, in fact, a master in primitive corn growing. 
Charred remains of cobs unearthed by Smithsonian scien- 
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tists were as much as 4% inches long and bore evidence 
of having had as many as 14 rows to the ear. The Smith- 
sonian men felt that the Quiviran farmer “knew what he 
was about.” Coronado mentioned that “corn, beans and 
melons” were grown. 

Having an abundance of game, especially the buffalo, 
and vegetables with which to vary the diet, the Quivirans 
also produced the culinary equipment in which to cook it. 
From somewhere they acquired the knowledge of pottery- 
making. Their ware was more utilitarian than ornate but 
from the abundance of sherds strewn about the village 
sites and from a number of restored pots it is known they 
had much of it. Many, if not most of the pots, were large, 
holding as much as a gallon or more. They were generally 
drab, unpainted and undecorated except for occasional 
imprinting with an incised bone instrument. For the most 
part the pieces were sand-tempered ware—that is, sand 
has been added as a binder for the clay from which they 
were made. But there are also evidences that they knew 
how to grind and use mussel shells as a binder. Typically, 
the pots have a pointed or conical bottom as though they 
had great use directly in cooking, the pointed bottom being 
set in the ashes of a fire. 

Being great hunters, preparation of hides is shown by 
an abundance of flint flesh scrapers or skin scrapers, and 
of large and well-made flint and bone awls and needles. 

Evidences of the vegetarian aspects of the Quiviran 
diet are had through the numerous stone manos or mul- 
lers, as the upper millstones are called, and by many large 
metates or lower millstones in which corn was ground. Also 
there are many hoes made from the scapulae of buffaloes. 

The homes of the Quivirans are best known through 
the records left of them by Coronado and others and by 
the type of dwellings they made and used until recent 
years on their reservation in Oklahoma. Coronado told 
of finding them occupying dome-shaped, grass-thatched 
lodges and that is what the Quivirans, or Wichitas, were 
still using a few years ago. In fact, at the time of the Coro- 
nado Cuarto-Centennial in 1941 a group of Wichitas came 
to Lyons from Anadarko, Oklahoma, and reconstructed 
one of the grass-covered lodges in the court house lawn. 
The women did. the work, as might have been expected, 
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since Indian men generally concerned themselves only 
with hunting and warfare. Examination of local village 
sites by archaeologists has failed to reveal the outlines of 
house sites and this may be because the supporting poles 
were not placed deeply in the ground and hence left no 
outlines discernable this much later. On the other hand, it 
may be that subsequent study will turn up such a record. 

One thing, however, was quite clear. The Quiviran 
villages were honeycombed with large, underground cache 
pits, many of them eight to ten feet deep and almost as 
large across. Here, obviously, the inhabitants stored their 
food and other belongings. They were made much like 
a cistern with a small opening at ground level and the 
walls flaring rather abruptly to the full width. These pits, 
incidentally, proved of immeasurable value to the exca- 
vators for they contained many of the artifacts which 
might otherwise have been destroyed by time. It was evi- 
dent that, as the cache pits became vermin-infested or 
otherwise fit for use, they became disposal pits catching 
the refuse from the houses such as broken pots, animal 
bones, fireplace debris, and a thousand and one small ob- 
jects which may have been carelessly tossed away or lost. 
Excavating the pits and carefully sifting the earth yielded 
many prize objects. 

As to weapons, the Quivirans were well-supplied. Their 
small, triangular arrowheads are to be found by the thous- 
ands. They had flint spears and bone projectile points and 
grooved stone hammers which were no doubt used as 
weapons on occasion. Workmanship in flint is some of 
the most superb known, for most of the delicate flint 
pieces were shaped carefully and symmetrically. The flint 
arrowheads are all of a triangular shape but both un- 
notched and notched at the sides. Rice county village sites 
yield approximately five unnotched points to every one 
with notches. The reason for the apparently side-by-side 
existence of the two varieties is believed by scientists to 
have been more a matter of current popularity than of 
practical value. 

Many things, apparently, were used as food. In addi- 
tion to that which the Quiviran grew he also knew and 
made use of such of nature’s products as he came across. 
A plum pit, for example, was turned up by the Smithson- 
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lan scientists, who also found skeletal remains of many iden- 
tifiable animals in the camp debris. Some of them were: 

Quail, black duck, hooded merganser duck, pied billed 

grebe, crow, great horned owl, a raven that had been ex- 
tinct for 50 years and scarce for longer than that, catfish, 
terrapin, turtle, jackrabbit, wolf, elk, bison, dog, white 
tailed deer, antelope prairie dog, kangaroo rat, badger, 
ground squirrel, racoon and pocket gopher. Some surprises 
were experienced in tabulating the material. For exam- 
ple, one dog’s bones showed the individual to have weighed 
approximately 75 pounds, a fact not in keeping with the 
usual notion of scrawny Indian dogs. 
) The elderly Wichita woman who was the “engineer” 
| in construction of the grass lodge here in 1941 said a good 
supply of food was always a “must” with her people and 
that no visitor was ever turned away hungry. She related 
the great pains taken to prepare and preserve food for 
winter use, including the cutting of pumpkin into spiral 
strips and weaving the strips into mats which could be laid 
out flat for drying and then stored away, and how granar- 
ies were guarded carefully and nothing wasted. All of this, 
it seemed, tied in with local knowledge of the great under- 
ground caches of her ancient forebears. 

The Quiviran was not without his aesthetic side. Thére 
is evidence in abundance that he liked pretty things and 
went to great pains to make them that way. He did not 
have much to do this with but he did well with what he 
had. Pottery, while uncolored, was often decorated with 
imprints of engraved tools or finished with a pinched, pie- 
crust scallop. Beads of bird bones were common. Fragments . 
of reddish pipe material show reworking for use as orna- 
ments. There are shell beads and shell ornaments, small 
turquoise beads and even one piece of Mexican onyx, and a 
number of small pieces made of copper, presumably the na- 
tive material. Skin scrapers and other flint pieces containing 
quartz crystals were carefully worked to leave the beauty 
intact. Knowledge of coloring is indicated by the finding 
of many bits of red and yellow pigment and at least one 
small, stone “pot” in which it apparently had been mixed 
or ground. ; 

Quivirans evidently had contacts with many peoples 
from great distances, perhaps bespeaking their hospitality, 
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which Coronado and others noted. This is known from the 
number of things of foreign origin which are to be found 
on their village sites. Obviously they had regular barter 
contacts that covered a wide range in many directions. — 
Either they roamed far and wide themselves or many 
things were brought to them, perhaps to trade for their 
great surplus of buffalo meat and hides. It was this, un- 
doubtedly, coupled with the Quiviran eye for beauty, that 
led to the possession of the handsome, gaily painted 
Pueblo pottery. The fragile ware, hauled for hundreds of 
miles across the prairie on a man’s back, or by dog travoix 
at best, must have represented a great desire for something 
more handsome but no more utilitarian than their own. 
Similarly, small bits of blue turquoise from the same dis- 
tant region, obsidian or volcanic glass and bright pipe- 
stone as well as colorful jasper and agate which were often 
used for arrowheads and other implements all point to the 
love of the beautiful. : 

Unfortunately not too much is yet known about the 
spiritual life and practices of our original residents but 
there is good reason to believe that they practiced a re- 
ligion of a kind. In fact one of the most conspicuous and 
intriguing things observed by the Smithsonian party here 
was the presence of what are known locally, for want of a 
better name, as “council circles.” Several of the village 
sites have these great rings, 90 feet or more in diameter, 
and ditched around, with the center slightly higher than 
surrounding terrain. Extensive excavation was conducted 
in one of these and a number of things not found elsewhere 
were observed. 

Indications were that the circle had once been occupied 
by a stockade or building, for the post holes were evident 
to considerable depth. Obviously it was not large enough 
to have represented the home of all Indians who must have 
lived close by so it appeared that it was a place of special 
importance such as a temple. Furthermore, well beneath 
the surface were found the bones of human beings, uncom- 
mon in this locality. 

The skeletons were disarticulated as though perhaps 
they may have been allowed to lie on the surface for a 
time, then removed to the “council circle” for interment. 
Since burial places of these people are not found, it sug- 
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igested that only those of considerable importance were 
jaccorded burial. 

Along with the bones a number of other things of un- 
}usual interest were found, such as arrowheads vastly larg- 
jer but identical in style and manufacture to the common 


| ket. The latter, the only find of its kind ever made here, 
j had been. beset by the burning and the protection of 


There was insufficient time for the field party to ex- 
) plore the site as much as it would have liked but it was ; 
| enough to suggest that much is to be and perhaps can be ° 
j learned about the religious practices of the people. 
) The skill of the Quiviran in fashioning flint arrowheads 
| has been mentioned, but a bit more on the subject may be 
‘of interest. How arrowheads could be made, apparently in 
|} great quantities, by primitive men who had only crude 
| tools with which to work has always interested modern stu- 
| dents. Many of the latter, even after knowing how it was 
| done, have tried but with little success. 
| Meager reports by persons who visited the Indians early 
enough to see them make arrowheads disclose that the 
| flaking of the flint was done by sheer pressure of a small 
| piece of bone against the stone. So adept did the workmen 
| become that a complete point could be turned out in a 
| very few minutes. 
| The workman took first a larger piece of flint and by 
| striking it with a harder stone sheared off numerous smaller 
| pieces. Later he would select from these the ones best 
| suited to the artifact he wished to make—a drill, a skin 
| scraper, a spear, an arrowhead or any of the articles for 
| which flint was used. In one hand he placed a piece of 
| heavy leather and in the other he held a piece of hard bone 
| a few inches long. He simply pressed the bone against the 
| £lint in the right spot and in the right manner to cause it 
| to flake off, which flint is inclined to do. The perfectly 
| round side notches, it is easy to demonstrate, simply pop 
| out in perfect fashion, when pressure is exerted in exactly 
| the right place, but just how the artisans accomplished the 
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extensive lateral flaking which was necessary to finish a 
piece is something that perhaps only an Indian could answer 
satisfactorily. 

Skin scrapers, so numerous on Quiviran village sites, 
were of varying size but generally about like the first joint 
of a man’s thumb. In general design they resemble half of 
a pear as split lengthwise. The more pointed end, it is said, 
was mounted in a wooden or bone handle, which afforded 
greater leverage in use. As the edge of the other, or scraping, 
end wore off and became dull it was an easy matter to 
sharpen it by the same chipping process. There are reports 
that some Indian women would do this with their teeth, not 
taking time to obtain the bone flaking tool. 

No less interesting and considered a prize find is an 
Indian pipe. Among the Quivirans most of these were made 
not of pipestone but of a fine-grained red sandstone. They 
were of various sizes and shapes but were generally made 
with a bulge in the long, or tobacco-containing end, and 
with a stubby end above the elbow which may or may not 
have been used for inserting a reed or wooden stem. Some 
of them are simply straight tubes, and there are evidences 
that not only the characteristic red sandstone but pipestone, 
soapstone and pottery pipes also existed. 

There is no question that the Indian prized his pipe and 
the pipe material highly, for not only did he save the pieces 
of broken pipes for conversion into ornaments but he often 
decorated them with figures, either engraved or carved in 
relief. Also it is a comparative rarity to find on the plowed 
surface of a village site a complete pipe. The Quiviran may 
have allowed a broken one to get away but obviously he 
treated his perfect ones as the prized possessions they un- 
doubtedly were. 

Use of color by the Quivirans is indicated by the fre- 
quent finding of natural mineral pigment materials, notably 
yellow and red. The Quivirans may have used this in 
tattooing themselves for they were known even in relatively 
recent times as the tattooed or painted people. The univer- 
sal Indian sign language sign for a Quiviran was to pass 
the hand across the face, to represent the tattoo markings, 
and in old writings they were often referred to as “Pawnee 
picts,’ meaning “pictured Pawnees.” This also recognized — 
the fact that the tribe was closely related to the Pawnees 
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1 who lived somewhat farther north and were also of the 
| great Caddoan confederacy. The Pawnee cousins are be- 
lieved to have been the people of Harahay which Coronado 
| mentioned contacting while he was in Quivira. 

To determine now how many Quivirans were residing 
| in Rice county at any one time would be practically im- 
| possible. While all of the villages might be located it would 
| be a different matter to ascertain how many of them were 
| occupied contemporaneously. However, from the known 
| size of many of them and the numerous evidences 
| of density of population it can be conjectured that the total 
number of residents of the county may have been as large 

then as now, in other words roughly 15,000. 

| As one studies the Quivirans, he is inclined more and 
| more to marvel at their culture. They may have been, as 
| Coronado declared, a “brutish” people, at least by the 
| civilized standards of that era. But many things can be 
| said in their favor. They were peaceful, for there is no in- 
| dication that they received Coronado, Onate or any of the 
| others with anything but cordiality. They were sedentary 
| rather than nomadic and must have enjoyed a close family 
| life. They were farmers, not content to exist solely upon 
| the bountiful products of hunting and gathering. They had 
| great love for the beautiful in those things which were 
| available to them. They were hospitable to those from afar, 
|} as shown by the vestiges of trade goods such as Pueblo 
| pottery and the wide range of foreign materials they pos- 
| sessed. That they should have succumbed to the pressure of 
| the Sioux, whose sign language name was “spoken” by 
| passing the finger across the throat—in other words, the 
| cutthroat—is not at all surprising. Nor is it that they would 
| have preserved knowledge of their original habitat for 
| more than two hundred years so that they could return to 
| it from far to the south, as they did just before the arrival 
| here of the homesteaders. 
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The Buffalo 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The full value of that majestic animal of the early 
plains, the buffalo, can never be estimated. He was a king 
in his own right before the coming of the white man. He 
served the Indian for centuries with but little fear for the 
extermination of his kind, for the Indian killed sparingly, 
taking only what he needed for focd, leather and robes, 
and avoiding the stampeding of the herds. 

With the white man the situation was different. He 
needed food not only for himself but for his neighbors 
in regions to the east of the buffalo country. He needed 
money—and the hides sold well. He was adventuresome— 
otherwise would not have been here. His nature called 
for excitement—and buffalo hunting answered the call. 

The herds were stampeded repeatedly. Thousands 
upon thousands of robes were gathered and shipped to 
the east. The country was fast becoming populous and-there 
Was an ever-increasing demand for meat. The buffalo was 
a menace to the expansion of agriculture and had to go. 

He went as far as he could, his ranks dwindling as he 
‘fled, until now, less than a century later, his kind is to be 
found only in zoos, except for a few herds being protected 
in various places. 

The buffalo has been a martyr to civilization, along 
with the red man, and is worthy of a place in this or any 
similar account of the great middle-west. It will be the pur- 
pose of the next few pages, therefore, to present the buf- 
falo as he really was, as pictured by the few who remained 
‘to describe him, and to tell something of the manner in 
which he was hunted in and near Rice county. 

Long before the advent of the white man the Indian 
had named the little stream which flows through the coun- 
ty from northwest to southeast. The pioneer found him 
calling it “Cow creek”, and since the Indian named things 
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simply, it meant only that the stream was the recognized — 


hunting place of the prized buffalo cow. 
In the works of Dr. Coues, author of a volume on the 
expedition of General Pike, is the following notation: 
“They came to the old Kaw trail. It passed through 
Diamond Valley in Morris county, on its way across Mar- 
ion county, and I have seen the Kaw Indians follow it as 


late as 1872-’73, trekking along single file, their ponies © 
dragging the tepee poles, and loaded down with buffalo — 


hams, with the patient squaws riding on top, coming back 


from their hunting grounds on Cow creek and further — 


west.” 
The buffalo was not the smartest animal in the world. 


In fact he was quite like his modern cousin, the domestic — 


cow. He possessed a certain amount of inherent intelligence 


and animal instinct, but not enough to enable him to cope 


with the hunter. 
Herds came in the early spring, most of them going 


north, and returning south in the fall. They were most — 


plentiful in Rice county in June and July, altho many were 
to be found here thruout the year. 

Buffalo paths were a familiar sight to the plainsman. 
These might be several miles in length but they always 
led to water. They were the result of a buffalo habit of 
walking single file—or in several single files—as the herd 
decided it was time to take a drink. 

In every normal herd of buffaloes there was one in- 
dividual who was “ruler of the roost”. A sturdy and hand- 


some bull, he won his right to dictatorship through con- © 


test and conquest. The other bulls were welcome to stay 


so long as they bowed to his superiority, but in case they — 
exhibited rebellion they were challenged to a duel. The 


leader and the adventuresome one would battle to death 


unless the latter refused to accept the challenge, when he _ 


promptly left the herd to take his place among those of sim- 
ilar misfortune—all bulls—who wandered about by them- 


selves. If the battle was started it was usually finished — 


with the weaker of the two being gored to death. Then, if 
the leader had managed to retain his dignified rank, he 
exercised his rights until some other ambitious male be- 
came bold to the point of disputing them. 

The animals presented a different appearance in each 
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of the two main seasons. In winter they were well covered 
with hair, but in the warmth of summer they shed that 
part of it behind the shoulders and looked from a dis- 
tance not unlike lions. | 

In ridding themselves of the hair they wallowed in the 
earth, or, if timber happened to be handy, rubbed them- 
selves against the trees. Many buffalo wallows are still to 
be seen for when they were once formed they gathered 
hae held moisture and were used repeatedly until quite 

eep. 

The calves were meek and interesting. They were of 
a peculiar, tawny color, unlike the deeper colored adults. 
Plainsmen frequently captured those old enough to have 
passed the “weanling” stage, and brought them up in cap- 
tivity or until they became burdensome. 

The “main herd” was so vast that it covered hundreds 
of square miles, with the animals grazing as thickly as 
cattle. At least there are several authentic reports*to, this 
effect. Travelers frequently passed through them mile .af- 
ter mile without seeing more than an acre<or two:;of 
ground not being occupied by them. A pioneer of this 
county once rode from Cow creek to Ft. Zarah, approxi- 
mately 25 miles, with just such an experience over the 
entire distance. 

In hunting the buffalo it was necessary, first of all, 
to be something of a marksman. The best “shot” was at 
his heart and this was reached by directing the bullet at 
an imaginary circle the size of a man’s hat, immediately 
behind the shoulder. To fire directly into his shaggy head 
would have meant being branded as the greenest sort of 
a novice. The matted hair and thick skull would permit 
little other than an aggravation to the buffalo thus 
struck. 

There were three kinds of weapons suitable for buf- 
falo hunting. One was the short carbine rifle for hunting 
from horseback. Then there were the Spencer .56 calibre, 
and the needle gun for still hunting, or hunting on foot. 

But more important than the weapon, in hunting from 
horseback as was the common practice, was the pony. It 
was almost impossible to split a herd and to bring down 
the animal that might appeal to the fancy. Instead, a smart 
pony would follow alongside the running buffaloes, cut one 
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out from along the edge and permit the hunter, riding with 
reins free and both hands for his gun, to bring it down. 

The felling of a buffalo so hunted was usually by the 
“uncoupling” process. That is, the animal was struck along 
the backbone about midway down the body. This dropped 
them through a sort of paralysis, but seldom caused their 
immediate death. 

“In still” hunting, more caution was necessary. It was 
impossible to come within range unless they were ap- 
proached against the wind, for they were able to scent a 
man a good distance away. Walking to within a quarter 
of a mile or so, the “still” hunter would drop to his knees 
and crawl the remaining distance to good range. It was 
peculiar of the buffalo that he would pay little attention 
to a man “down on all fours” when the sight of him walk- 
ing upright would usually start a stampede. Hunters were 
able to account for this only through the theory that they 
were mistaken for coyotes or other of the smaller prairie — 
animals. Consequently the crawling hunter could bring 
down many animals before they finally realized what was 
taking place, and bolted. 

These methods, while not followed strictly, were the 
customary procedure. The manner of hunting might be 
varied, or the “shot” slightly different to suit the individual 
whim. It was possible, for example, to reach the heart 
through a front shot, but this was not advisable because 
of the abundance of hair about the fore part of the body. 

Thirty or forty buffaloes a day constituted a good kill. 
In commercial hunting there were usually several in a 
party. Some would be designated killers while others fol- 
lowed up, skinning the animals and caring for the hides. 

When the first pioneers reached the county there was 
little reason to kill the buffaloes except for food or sport, 
since there was not a suitable market for the hides. In the 
early ’70s the condition was changed and hides brought 
from $2.25 to $3 each depending upon size and quality. 

The hides were cured by staking them, hair side down, 
flat upon the prairie. At a certain stage they were folded 
and creased from nose to tail by walking along the fold. 
Then they were piled like cord wood to await removal by 
wagon to the railroad. 

Such meat as the hunters needed was easily handled. It 
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was “jerked’—hung out in the open air and sunlight to 
cure. There were no flies in those early days, and con- 
sequently no “blowing” as would be certain to occur now. 
The hams and loins were the choice parts, altho the white 
man agreed, in a measure, with the Indians who regarded 
the tongue as the real delicacy, and the unquestionable 
property of the actual killer tho all the other parts might 
be gathered in by companions. 

Several years ago in the “Country Gentleman” a writ- 
er said of the buffalo and his habits: 

“At the approach of winter the herds of buffaloes 
moved southward from 200 to 400 miles. On this long march 


| the herd moved sometimes leisurely and sometimes with 
| nervous haste or almost in the form of a stampede. 


“In the early spring the buffalo herd started north 


| again, sometimes in detached herds, sometimes in a huge 
| army with a front of fifty miles. All along the way of the 
/ march north small bands would leave the main herd, and 
/ remain behind on some attractive grazing ground. Natural- 
| ly none of the buffaloes migrated back and forth all the way 
| from the Rio Grande to Great Slave Lake, at least not in 


a single season. The herds that wintered in Texas and 


| New Mexico summered in Nebraska, the Dakotas and Wy- 
| oming. The winter herds of Wyoming and Colorado passed 
| the summer in Montana, and the winter herds of Montana 
| went to Saskatchewan for a summer outing. 


“Among the various range grasses the buffalo seemed 


| to prefer the gama, buffalo, beard, bunch and blue stem 
| grasses. Occasionally they ate sagebrush and other weeds, 
| but apparently never the loco weed. In a pinch, however, 
| there were few grasses or edible forage which the buffalo 
| refused. 


“Tn 1870 a buffalo was worth about five dollars—robe 


| $2.50; tongue, 25c; hind quarters, $2; bones, horns and hoofs, 
| 25c. And yet buffalo hunters found it profitable to kill them 
| for these small values. Various commercial firms saw val- 
| ues in the buffalo. The firm of Boskowitz of New York 
| City from 1876 to 1884 bought 177,142 buffalo robes for 
' $709,000. Even as late as 1888 good buffalo robes, tanned 
by the Indians, were to be had in New York for $15 each. 


“A gruesome evidence of the buffalo slaughter is seen 


| in some of the statistics of traffic in the products of the ill- 
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fated animals. For example, the Santa Fe railroad carried 
east in 1872, 1,135,000 pounds of buffalo bones. In 1873, 
2,743,100 pounds and 6,914,950 pounds in 1874. Buffalo 
meat was then worth only two or three cents a pound. Not 
a thousandth part of it was saved from the millions of 
buffaloes killed for their hides.” 

In the days after the buffalo had been driven from this 
section of the plains and the revenue from hides was being 
obtained only by those adventuresome hunters who could 
go miles in search of them, the settlers derived considerable 
cash from the collection and sale of the bones. These were 
strewn everywhere about the prairie where, bleaching in 
the sun, stripped of every fragment of flesh by coyotes and 
other “gleaners’ of the animal and bird kingdoms, they 
presented a grotesque sight. 

Bones netted around $8 a ton, and it was no trouble 
for a man with a team and wagon to gather two or three 
tons a day. They were hauled to Peace, or Sterling, and 
shipped to eastern manufacturers of fertilizer. 

Thus, in a few short years, the prairie land of Rice 
county was cleared of debris and the last remainder of the 
wholesale killing of the buffalo was removed. 

Another contribution of the buffalo to the settler was 
in the fuel provided by “buffalo chips.” To us of a later 
generation the use of offal of beasts for heat and cooking 
may seem ridiculous, but it was to the pioneer a blessing. 
There was little money with which to buy coal if it were 
available. There was little timber along the streams. But 
everywhere upon the prairie, attesting the inestimable 
millions of buffaloes that had roamed thereon, were the | 
“buffalo chips’, and these, after years of drying in the 
wind and sun were not only sufficiently inflammable to 
make a blaze, but of substance which would hold its heat 
much the same as coke. In more than one instance the 
buffalo’s contribution solved a vital problem, and con- 
tinued to be a saving aid for many years after the great 
herds had passed beyond. | 

It may always be a mystery to White Men why the 
Indian, although so dependent upon the buffalo for many 
of his needs, never learned to domesticate the animal. This 
could scarcely have been because it was not needed as a 
beast of burden or because it was too fractious to handle. 
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| The Indian had only dogs as motive power to haul his 
| travoix and he managed readily to capture and train the 
/ wild horses which the Spaniards introduced. Further- 
|} more it does not seem impossible that female buffalo 
calves could not have been captured, reared and do- 
| mesticated in the manner of oxen. But the Red Man ap- 
| parently never did it. Neither, so far as is known, did he 
| use the milk of the buffalo cow nor that of any other an- 
| imal, which is another great mystery to students of our ab- 
| origines. Perhaps the answers to both enigmas lie in the 
| possibility that he could not. Who knows but that a domes- 
ticated animal, kept in close proximity to its wild brothers, 
|} may have presented too great a hazard to the settlement 
| from the wild animals which might have been attracted to 
| the tame? No doubt there was a logical reason, but it is 
difficult to produce with certainty at this late date. 


Ahee il 


The Old Santa Fe 
CHAPCER UD. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail 


No road in the nation’s life has been the scene of such 
romantic history as the old Santa Fe trail. The term 
“fraught with hardships” has come to be a trite allusion 
to its countless hazards and episodes. Along its course 
of nearly eight hundred miles there have occurred trag- 
edies beyond number. Some of them have been recorded. 
Many have been lost with the passing of time; others 
cling on in legend and tradition, at the border of being 
forgotten. 

It forms an important chapter in our local history, 
this fading old prairie highway. To pass it by with but 
brief mention would be to ignore a great wealth of his- 
toric treasure. 

To say the old Santa Fe trail was first used by man 
would be nothing more than a foolish guess. Writers have 
suggested that it had a prehistoric origin, that it was in 
use by the Indians long before the arrival of the first 
white visitor. Likely that is true, for the same thing 
prompting its use in later years would have accounted 
for it then. That thing is “accessibility”. It may have 
been, in a way, the path of least resistance, but by that 
there can be no reflection upon those who chose it, for then 
the “least” was by comparison the “utmost”. 

The course of Coronado may have followed the trail 
for many miles. There are historians who contend that the 
Spaniard traversed it on his incoming journey. Others dif- 
fer in that point but route him back to Mexico over that 
path. Whatever the actual fact, if he set foot upon it at 
all, and if the accounts of Onate and other early adven- 
turers are true, then they too must have known it shortly 
afterwards. It may have been shown to them by the In- 
dians or they may have discovered it for themselves. But 
they must have followed it at least a part of the way. 


57 
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For a period of more than a century after the latest 
of these Spaniards the trail was little used by white man. 
It, with all the other possessions of the plains, reverted to 
the exclusive use of the Indians. Then came trappers and 
traders—French for the most part, but Spanish and others 
as well. They were pioneers in every sense of the word 
for the country was no more civilized then than when 
first viewed by Coronado and his sturdy little band in 
1541. 

One of the earliest of the successful trips over the trail 
was in 1821 when Captain William Becknell and four 
others started from Arrow Rock, on the Missouri, joining 
up eventually with a party of Mexican soldiers returning 
to Santa Fe. Their goods were disposed of at a figure 
larger than anticipated, and this of course stimulated 
further traffic when they had returned to relate their 
good fortune. 

Colonel Benjamin Cooper and his two nephews estab- 
lished a line of commerce over the trail from near the same 
point in 1822. And the following year at least one other 
party duplicated the feat. 

It was in 1825 that congress came to realize the com- 
mercial importance of trail traffic, and as a consequence 
a commission was appointed to survey and map the route, 
gaining permission of the Indians along the way. This re- 
sulted in the treaty at Council Grove, which was signed 
on August 11, 1825. 

The field notes of Joseph C. Brown of the United 
States survey expedition, as they concerned Rice county, 
are as follows: 

“Indian creek (a branch of Turkey creek in the present 
county of McPherson), 10 links wide, runs southwestward- 
ly. Affords good water and grass but no fuel. From the 
higher parts of the prairie hereabout the sand hills appear 
west of the Little Arkansas. Sora Kansas creek, 10 links, 
bears southwestward. About three miles south, of the 
ford is a grove of timber on this creek, and at the upper 
timber it may be crossed, but generally the crossing south 
of the road would be bad. At this grove the commissioners 
met the Kansas chiefs in council on the 16th of August, 
1825 (a few miles south of McPherson.) 

“From the Sora Kansas creek to the ford of the Little 
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Arkansas the road bears to the southward of the direct 
line to avoid, or head, a branch of the Kansas river. It is 
important that the ford on the Little Arkansas be found, 
as it is generally impassable on account of the high banks 
and unsound bed. This ford is perhaps half a mile below 
the mouth of a small creek which runs into it on the east 
side. 

“At the crossing of the Little Arkansas there is wood 
for fuel, and the water and grass are tolerably good. Hav- 
ing crossed the creek, travel up a small branch of it, con- 
tinuing on the south side of it. There is no timber on this 
creek, which is short. When at the head of it the sand 
hills will appear a few miles to the left. 

“Difficult creek (Jarvis creek branch of Cow creek) 
10 links, runs south’d. It should be crossed just at the upper 
timber. Water and grass tolerably good. 

“Cold Water or Cow creek is a narrow stream from 30 
to 50 links wide, for the most part miry, banks commonly 
high. There is a tolerable crossing just above the largest 
body of timber on it, which is very conspicuous; on the two 
branches eastward of the creek is timber. The camping is 
good on this creek for wood, grass and, commonly, buffalo. 

“From Cow creek the traveler should be careful not 
to bear too much to the left or he will get on the sands; he 
may travel directly west or a little north of west, as he 
may choose, to fall on the Arkansas. After crossing Cow 
creek the beaten road, which hitherto has been plain, will 
probably be seen no more as a guide. The Arkansas will 
be the guide for about two hundred miles. 

“On the Arkansas through all the space traveled there 
is a great similarity of features. The hills are commonly 
very low and the ascent almost everywhere so gentle that 
wagons may go up them. They are covered with very 
short grass and the prickly pear abounds. Soil on the hills 
is not very good. The bottoms on the river are sometimes 
a mile or more in width, frequently rising so gently it 
would be difficult to designate the foot of the hills. It is 
generally sandy near the river and the grass coarse and 
high, consequently the traveling is bad near the river, but 
a little off of it is almost everywhere good. On Cow creek 
or Cold Water, short grass commences, and the short 
grass. bounds the burning of the prairie. This creek is 
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almost as nigh home as the buffalo are found, and from 
this creek they may be had at almost any place until with- 
in sight of the mountains near Santa Fe. Before leaving 
the river where fuel is plenty, the traveler will do well to 
prepare food for the next hundred miles, as he will find 
no timber on the road in that distance, except at one 
place, which will not probably be one of his stages. At 
least he should prepare bread. In dry weather buffalo 
dung will make tolerable fuel to boil a kettle, but it is not 
good for bread making, and that is the only fuel he will 
have.” 

Thus we are given a reliable view of our county as it 
presented itself at the outset of trail commerce, more than 
a century and a quarter ago. 

One of the most widely known historical land marks 
in the county exists today in name only. It is the “Old 
Stone Corral” at the crossing of the Santa Fe trail over 
the Little Arkansas river, southeast of the town of Little 
River and a short distance from the McPherson county 
line. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the corral was de- 
stroyed, yet from the arrival of the first white settler its 
fate was determined. There was no sentiment in those 
early days strong enough to warrant the preservation of 
tradition at the expense of livelihood or comfort. The 
stone was needed in the upbuilding of the new country. A 
little was removed at a time until the once symmetrical 
work of masonry was a poor reminder of its former state; 
then gradually it became of less value even as a showplace. 

There were in 1927 few persons who remembered it. 
There were fewer yet who could give a plausible reason 
for its existence. From the best sources of information 
available it would seem that the corral, which originally 
covered several acres and was from five to seven feet in 
height, was not intended particularly as a fortification 
but still was equipped with loop holes for firing. Its chief 
purpose, as the name implies, was that of sheltering the 
animals of the wagon caravans and preventing their stray- 
ing away during the night or while the trains were en- 
camped. 

J. W. Bean who as a boy lived at the Old Stone Corral 
wrote in 1929 a description of the place, as he remembered 
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| it. It contains many details of the structure’s construction. 
| The letter says: 

“My first recollection of the Stone Corral was in the 
early 80s and may have been as early as 1880. At that time 
most of the north wall was still standing erect. It was about 
| eight feet high and perhaps 30 inches thick. It was well 
built with many stones extending through the wall, bind- 
ing it together. 

“While the ends and south walls had mostly been re- 
moved, the outline could be plainly seen. To my best re- 
collection the corral was 300 to 400 feet long east and west, 
or perhaps it would be better to say northeast and south- 
west, and it was about 200 feet wide. 

The north wall had one or two openings about ten 
inches up and down and two feet long on the inside taper- 
ing to about ten inches square on the outside. We were told 
these “windows”, as we called them, were made in this 
shape in order to get a wide range to shoot at the Indians. 

“In the early 80s father hauled stone, it seemed to me 
all winter long, to Nickerson to use in building the Santa 
Fe roundhouse. He took two days for the round trip and 
sold the stone for $3.00 or $3.25 per load. Most of the stones 
from the corral were hauled away during the night and 
some in daylight but they were not very valuable and, so 
far as I know, father never protested. When a boy, I helped 
pick up many loads of small stones that were left around 
the wall, in order to clear the land for farming. 

“The bridge across the river had been washed away, 
I believe before my day, but the piers were standing, five 
or six feet high, and I believe one of them may be seen yet, 
or at least could be a few years ago. (It is not now to be 
seen.) 

“There were two fords across the river, one near the 
northeast corner of the corral and the other on the main 
trail some 60 or 70 rods north.” 

An old history in the possession of George Hodgson, 
Little River pioneer, told something of its history in the 
following words: 

“In 1865 what was known as Stone Corral was built and 
owned by a man named Wheeler. It was located on the 
Little Arkansas river, at the crossing of the Santa Fe 
trail. Here it was during the next year that Colonel Grier- 
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son of the U. S. Cavalry encamped with his troops, build- 
ing huts in which to live. Lieutenant Colonel, afterwards 
General Custer, was the officer under Colonel Grierson and 
in 1876 he led this same Seventh Cavalry into the jaws of 
death. The stockade which was made the headquarters of 
the regiment in 1866 was built of cottonwood logs set upon: 
end.” 

The most interesting point in the quotation is of course 
the reference to General Custer, for, altho not stating it 
specifically, it implies that the famous and afterward un- 
fortunate officer was located there. In fairness to the read- 
er, however, it should be said that two books on her hus- 
band’s life, written by Mrs. Custer, do not mention Little 
River crossing altho they do include much about Ellsworth 
and Hays. It is not likely that Custer was stationed 
at Little River crossing all one year, altho it is not to be 
doubted that he was there on occasions or was familiar 
with the place. | 

George Hodgson, who homesteaded in Rice county in 
1870, taking out a claim not far from the crossing, remem- 
bered much about the appearance of Stone Corral at that 
time. He was of the opinion, as stated in the history in 
his possession, that the corral was built by an individual, 
and was told that it was for rent to whoever wished to use 
it. It was an excellent example of dry masonry, he says, the 
walls being so perfectly laid and the sandstone slabs so 
carefully placed together that little or no light could be 
seen through at any place. 

Mr. Hodgson recalled that there was a small room of 
the same construction built into one corner of the corral, 
altho for what purpose he was unable to say. He regarded 
the structure as a marvel of pioneer days and something 
of a mystery for, he ventured, it must have cost several 
thousand dollars to build. The stone was obtained a mile 
north, but the labor of quarrying it, bringing it to location 
and dressing it down was an enormous item of expense. 

Herman Wernet who lived on a farm close by had a 
rock fence built of the corral material. A schoolhouse near- 
by contained more of it, while yet more, and a greater 
part, was hauled to Nickerson many years ago and used in 
the construction of a roundhouse. 

The corral is not the only thing that in early days oc- 
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cupied the site at the crossing. The cavalrymen while sta- 
tioned there threw up earthen breastworks which could 
be seen for many years afterwards. Their dugouts, too, 
were long distinguishable as small pits which have since 
been largely filled in. 

Another structure at the place was a good sized bridge, 
built for toll. George Hoffman of Little River who traversed 
the trail several times prior to 1870, remembered that it 
was built of logs and lumber and that the toll was seventy- 
five cents. The man in charge, he recalled, would extend 
credit to travelers westward bound if they were without 
funds and would promise to pay on the return trip. The 
bridge enjoyed a good patronage because of the difficult 
crossing at the ford. Mr. Wernet remembered that it was 
built upon piers of stone exactly like that used in the cor- 
ral. There were three or four of these piers, all solidly 
constructed. 

The soldiers at the crossing, according to Mr. Hoffman, 
were living in tents and small huts when he saw them 
in the late 60s. They were cavalrymen, he recalled, but 
did not remember who they were. 

It is likely that the first soldiers ever to occupy the 
camp at the crossing of the Little Arkansas were those of 
the Doniphan Expedition in 1846. This military organiza- 
tion was a part of the great “Army of The West” which set 
out from Leavenworth over the trail as a movement in 
the War with Mexico, to Santa Fe. 

A regiment of the Doniphan men under Lieutenant 
Colonel Ruff, according to Inman, reached the Little Ar- 
kansas crossing on July 9, going into camp. Soon they were 
approached by couriers from the party of Doniphan and 
Kearney who declared they were in a starving condition 
and wanted Lieutenant Colonel Ruff to send them such 
provisions as he could spare. 

Ruff’s soldiers, First Missouri Cavalry, were themselves 
almost destitute, but the officer did the next best thing. 
He dispatched couriers of his own who were to hurry to 
the north fork of the Pawnee in an effort to overtake a 
supply train and secure provisions. One of the couriers was 
drowned while attempting to ford the swollen Pawnee and 
stands in history as the first man to die after the expedi- 
tion reached the plains. 
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Another structure at the Little Arkansas crossing in 
the ’60s was a trading post owned by William Mathewson 
who had a ranch nearby, as well as one at Cow creek and 
another near Great Bend. 

As was the case at Cow creek, the later soldiers sta- 
tioned at Stone Corral lost several of their numbers by 
sickness or to the Indians, for a good many graves were 
there in the early days. These were removed about 50 
years ago by Jim Crawford, a Little River justice of the 
peace. Mr. Crawford had a contract with the government 
for the work, and the reason for removal was that the lit- 
tle stream was shifting its course and cutting through the 
cemetery. Thirteen bodies were exhumed, boxed in one 
large improvised casket and shipped to Fort Leavenworth 
where they were given final burial in the military 
cemetery. 

Here is a letter, written for use in this book, which ex- 
plains itself: 

Hays, Kansas 
Jan. 31, 1928 
My dear sir: 

Your letter of Jan. 30, has been turned over to me by 
my son George F. Sternberg. 

I was a boy of 17 in 1867 at Fort Harker where my 
prother George M. Sternberg was surgeon in charge of 
the hospital. Theodore (late Major U.S.A.) took a ranch at 
the stone corral on Little Arkansas that year. He took a 
team from the livery stable and went down to visit it. On 
his return he happened to look back and saw six Indians 
in hot pursuit. Whipping up his team he went at full speed 
until he was out of sight of the Indians in a small ravine. 
He cut the harness from the horses and sprang on one 
bareback. He reached the prairie to see the Indians enter- 
ing the opposite side of the ravine. He began to gain on his 
pursuers and reached the home ranch, 2% miles below 
Fort Harker, very much worn out and sore. This, I be- 
lieve, ended his interest in Stone Corral. However, he went 
back after the buggy and found it intact though the har- 
ness had been cut to pieces and most of it taken away. This 
is all that I can remember in connection with my brother’s 
homestead at Stone Corral. 

Theodore’s daughter, Miss Charlotte Sternberg, still 
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lives at Kanopolis, Kansas, where Theodore died a year 
ago. He was then 86 years old. 
Faithfully, 
C. H. Sternberg. 

This communication may settle for all time the dispute 
as to who was the first person to stake out a claim in Rice 
county. 

It is understood that a number of battles or skirmishes 
between the white men and the Indians occurred in early 
days at or near the Little River crossing and the old stone 
corral. But to track down these rumors is indeed difficult 
because of the lack of printed material. 

One of the most persistent stories is that of a battle 
between Indians and soldiers stationed at the crossing. 
Secretary Connelley of the state historical society had 
heard of it but had nothing definite concerning it in mater- 
ial owned by the society. 

A. E. Duvall of Hutchinson was in possession of per- 
haps the most reliable version of this legend. His father-in- 
law, a Mr. McConnell, was a pioneer settler of the vicinity 
of Little River crossing. In fact he owned the land upon 
which the corral was located, about 1876, and made his 
home there. 

The story as told to Mr. McConnell by other pioneers 
was that a company of the 10th U. S. Cavalry, colored sold- 
iers, had camped at the crossing in trail days, and that a 
party of Cheyennes attacked their station one day. The 
encounter lasted two or three days, during which the In- 
dians, mounted, made repeated charges upon the colored 
cavalrymen but were finally defeated. Three soldiers were 
killed and buried there, but in the early ’80s the bodies 
were exhumed and re-interred at Ft. Leavenworth. 

A line of breastworks extending south from the old trail 
bridge, according to Mr. Duvall, was conspicuous up to 
around 1920. 

There is perhaps more county history centered about 
the crossing of the old Santa Fe trail over Cow creek, 
four miles west and one mile south of Lyons, than any 
one other point. For that reason it is more interesting to 
learn of the early occurrences at that place. 

To begin with, there is “Buffalo Bill’s” Well, an un- 
usual piece of pioneer work in that it is about forty feet 
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deep and walled almost from top to bottom with sandstone 
slabs which could not have been procured closer than fif- 
teen miles away. 

From the name that has clung to it through many 
years it has been presumed that the well was dug by Wil- 
liam F. Cody. Tradition has it that Cody once kept a cor- 
ral and ranch at that point. In fact Major Muscott assures 
us such was the case. There may be some reason to believe 
that he did—but more that he did not. 

A former Lyons man who lived in Denver in the years 
immediately preceding Cody’s death, and while the lat- 
ter was residing there, is said to have interviewed Cody 
in regard to the well at Cow creek crossing. Cody, it is said, 
claimed the well as his own work, explaining that he start- 
ed at the bottom with a twenty-gallon whisky barrel and 
walled the well with stone above that. 

A few years later, according to another Rice county 


man, the well was cleaned out and the whisky barrel © 


found to be there just as Cody had described it. 

It is a certainty that the late William Mathewson, who 
has come into his own as the original “Buffalo Bill’ once 
had a ranch and trading post at the crossing. This makes 
it seem more likely that the well was named for him. Wil- 
liam Mathewson, jr., of Wichita, a son of the plainsman, 
explained that W. F. Cody worked for his father at Cow 
creek when Cody was but a boy and before he had be- 
come known as “Buffalo Bill.” 

As stated before there are evidences that each of the 
“Buffalo Bills” had a hand in the digging of the old well. 
Then there is this to confuse us: It was known more com- 
monly in earlier years as “Bottle Bill’s” Well—whoever 
that person may have been. 

But there is an indication that none of these three 
had much to do with it unless as a matter of assisting the 
government. Mathewson’s ranch was on the west bank of 
Cow creek. The well is on the east bank, a quarter of a 
mile away. Here is what Major Muscott, author of a his- 
tory of Rice county written in the ’70s, has to say: 

“All along the route in the early history of the road 
were constructed at intervals forts and stockades for de- 
fense against the Indians, the remains of some of them still 
being visible in the county. One of them now called Stone 
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Corral and loop-holed for gunnery is situated near the 
‘Little Arkansas. 

“Another fort with barracks, blacksmith shop, well, 
rifle pits, etc., was built on the east bank of Big Cow 
iwhere the Santa Fe trail crosses that stream. The site of 
the fort is on the southeast quarter of section 2, township 
20, range 9 and is owned by John Cole. The well is in good 
condition and around the site of the old shop and the sut- 
tler’s store are to be found scraps of old iron, beads and 
other trinkets for traffic with the Indians. Quite a num- 
ber of the rifle pits and soldiers’ graves are still plainly 
visible as well as the location of the shop and suttler’s 
istore. At this place a regiment of regular troops was once 
jstationed, but at what time and under whose command I 
jam unable to state, but it must have been as late as 1832 
Nor later and in cholera times as the colonel commanding 
frequently skirmished with the Indians up and down Cow 
creek and one intensely hot day while thus engaged lost 
3 men by cholera. It is said that a trading post was kept 
direct west of the post in the same section on the west 
bank of the stream.” 

Luther Cotton who at one time lived at the farm had 
a collection of relics picked up about the place. Among 
them are numerous ox shoes, all found in one place, which 
ihe took to be the remains of a corral, but which, more 
\likely, was the site of the blacksmith shop mentioned in 
| Muscott’s article. Mr. Cotton also had two gold coins and 
|several silver ones which, if dropped by the soldiers, would 
|indicate they were stationed there in the late ’50s or early 
’60s. To further substantiate this estimate of the date of 
jmilitary occupancy is the statement of Dan Bell, pioneer 
jsettler, who was called upon one day to direct a visiting 
|veteran to Cow creek crossing. As they stood upon the hill 
/overlooking the crossing the old man remarked that he had 
jbeen stationed there with other soldiers in 1867. He did 
inot say how long they were at Cow creek, or why, or who 
they were. 

There is only one reference made to soldiers at Cow 
‘creek in the history of the trail written by Colonel Inman. 
This is but a casual paragraph in which it is mentioned that 
Lieutenant Hallowell went out from Cow creek station 
}in pursuit of some Indians who had been causing trouble 
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nearby. 

The rifle pits used by the soldiers were discernable 
for many years. They were kept in a little strip of pas- 
ture by Mrs. Elmira Six, then owner of the farm, simply 
because of their historic interest. There were a half dozen 
or more, all strung along the brow of the hill overlooking 
and within rifle range of the crossing. It is probable that 
some of these pits, which in late years were but shallow 
depressions approximately two feet in depth and fifteen 
to twenty feet in diameter, were used as bake ovens. Rob- 
ert Embree of Lyons assisted in digging into some of them 
years ago and reported having found ashes and little else. 

The strip of sod containing the pits was plowed up in 
the spring of 1927 by the owners of the farm, John and Lee 
Blessing. The narrow piece of land with another strip in 
cultivation between it and the road was a handicap to mod- 
ern, large machinery and had to go to make room for the 
progress of the age. 


The pits were less than a quarter of a mile from the | 


old well. About the base of the knoll a few yards from 
them, Mr. Cotton picked up several articles which were, 
unmistakably, the property of soldiers. Among other things 
was a copper belt buckle bearing the raised letters “U. S.” 

“Buffalo Bill” Mathewson’s ranch at the crossing was 
there as early as 1860, at which time he was living at the 
great bend of the Arkansas where he operated a trading 
post for barter with the Indians. Some time later he built 
a similar store at Cow creek and another at the Little Ar- 
kansas. 

Mathewson gives us much of our Cow creek crossing 
history. Perhaps the most thrilling of his experiences there 
was a three-day battle with the Indians in which he is said 
to have participated. 

It was on July 20, 1864, according to the story, that 
Mathewson’s trading post, built like a fort, was attacked 
by 1,500 Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
With Mathewson were five other men. They barricaded 
themselves inside the building and met the attack. The bat- 
tle, after lasting three days, lulled suddenly with the In- 
dians withdrawing. 

The men watched them and were horrified to see that 
they had left the fight at the store to attack a wagon train 
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approaching from the east. It was a caravan of 147 wagons 
and 155 men of Bryant, Barnard and Company of Leaven- 
worth and Kansas City, bearing supplies for troops in New 
Mexico. 

Because of the fact that the Civil war was in progress 
the freighters were mostly young men or boys. They did 
not even know the nature of the goods they were trans- 
porting. But Mathewson did, due to an earlier communica- 
tion from the freight company. 

The caravan went into an enclosure and the men 
grabbed their guns to defend themselves as best they could. 
Mathewson, disregarding his own safety, broke from his 
store and, armed with six cap and ball pistols, started 
through the ranks of the attacking Indians. 

It was all so unexpected that the Indians were amazed 
at his daring. Eventually they recovered from their sur- 
prise and turned their attention to him. Most of them 
were armed with bows and arrows and one of the arrows 
struck Mathewson who pulled it out and continued to- 
ward:the train, shooting as he went. He got through and in- 
to the enclosure where he found the wagons bearing guns 
and ammunition and, breaking open the cases, he began 
handing it out to the youths who had few weapons and did 
not know of the presence of those consigned to the army. 

The Indians were soon convinced of their folly and re- 
tired, for good. They had lost twenty of their braves in 
the three days of fighting, and 160 horses, while the white 
men suffered little or no loss of life. 

Mathewson soon afterward joined General Blunt’s 
forces as chief of scouts and was instrumental in driving the 
Indians from the country. 

On August 28, 1864, he was married to Elizabeth In- 
man and they continued to live at Cow creek ranch. His 
wife made butter and cheese—Mathewson having the first 
milk cows in Rice county. Selling to trail travelers be- 
came an important occupation with them. They put up hay 
and sold it, along with meat and other necessities, to those 
who passed by. 

Mathewson is also said to have arranged the treaty 
of Medicine Lodge, at the request of the government. His 
knowledge of and acquaintance with most of the Indians 
made him successful in this, and through the treaty the 
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Indians agreed to leave the state. | 

Chief Satanta, known to all plainsmen in those days 
as a “bad actor’, was one of those with whom Mathewson — 
had to deal. Satanta at one time, while Mathewson was at — 
Great Bend, threatened to kill him, but when Satanta and © 
his braves called to make good the threat, Mathewson met 
them with perfect calm and manipulated the trend of 
events to the point that he had the upper hand—then 
thrashed Satanta to within an inch of his life, throwing 
him out of his trading post. 

The Indian gave him no trouble after this, finally 
leaving the country, but later compromising with him upon 
the promise of good behavior and the presentation of 
twenty horses in return for permission to resume his res- 
idence upon the buffalo plains. Mathewson accepted both 
the apology and the horses but returned the animals as 
soon as he was convinced that Satanta was in earnest. : 

One day Satanta came to Mathewson, at Cow creek, © 
bearing a note given to him by a rancher named Peacock 
who lived at the great bend. The letter was thought by 
Satanta to be a recommendation, for which Satanta had © 
asked the writer. But when he had presented it to the boss 
of a wagon train he was accorded harsh treatment. He — 
wanted Mathewson to read it to him which he did and 
here is what it said: 

“This is the lousiest sneak on the plains. Kick him 
out of camp.” 

Satanta was enraged and Mathewson, realizing the 
seriousness of his anger, warned Peacock at his first op- 
portunity. Peacock, however, refused to become alarmed 
and soon afterward was killed. 

There is another version of this story. It is given by © 
Inman as follows: 

“Some time before Satank (not Satanta) lost his office 
of chief, there was living at Cow creek, in a rude adobe 
building, a man who was ostensibly an Indian trader, but 
whose traffic in reality consisted in selling whisky to the 
Indians, and consequently the United States troops were 
always after him. He was obliged to cache his liquor in 
every conceivable manner so that the soldiers should not 
discover it, and, of course, he dreaded the incursions of 
the troops much more than he did the raids of the Indian 
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marauders that were constantly on the trail. 

“Satank and this illicit trader, whose name was Pea- 
cock, were great chums. One day while they were indulging 
in a general good time over sundry drinks of most villain- 
ous liquor, Satank said to Peacock: ‘Peacock, I want you 
to write me a letter; a real nice one that I can show to the 
wagon bosses on the Trail, and get all the ‘chuck’ I want. 
Tell them I am Satank, the great chief of the Kiowas, and 
for them to treat me the best they know how.’ 

““All right, Satank,’ said Peacock, ‘T’ll do it.’ Peacock 
then sat down and wrote the following epistle: 

“<The bearer of this is Satank. He is the biggest liar, 
beggar and thief on the plains. What he can’t beg of you, 
he’ll steal. Kick him out of camp for he is a lazy, good for 
nothing Indian.’ 

“Satank began at once to make use of the supposed 
precious document, which he really believed would assure 
him of the dignified treatment and courtesy due his ex- 
alted rank. He presented it to several caravans during 
the ensuing week, and, of course, received a very cool re- 
ception in every instance, or rather a very warm one. 

“One wagon master, in fact, black-snaked him out of 
his camp. After these repeated insults he sought another 
friend, and told of his grievances. ‘Look here,’ said Satank, 
‘I asked Peacock to write me a good letter, and he gave 
me this; but I don’t understand it! Every time I hand it 
to a wagon boss, he gives me the devil. Read it to me and 
tell me what it does say.’ 

“His friend read it over, and then translated it literally 
to Satank. The savage assumed a countenance of extreme 
disgust, and after musing for a few moments, said: ‘Well, 
I understand it now. All right!’ 

“The next morning at daylight, Satank called for some 
of his braves and with them rode out to Peacock’s ranch. 
Arriving there he called out to Peacock, who had not yet 
risen: ‘Peacock, get up, the soldiers are coming!’ It was a 
warning which the illicit trader quickly obeyed and run- 
ning out of the building with his field glass in his hand, he 
started for his lookout, but while he was ascending the lad- 
der with his back to Satank the latter shot him full of 
holes saying as he did so: ‘There, Peacock, I guess you 
won’t write any more letters.’ 
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“His warriors then entered the building and killed 
every man in it except one who had been gored by a buf- 
falo bull the day before. He was saved by the fact that the 
Indian has a holy dread of smallpox, and will never enter 
an apartment where sick men lie, fearing they might have 
the awful disease.” 

Mathewson earned the sobriquet “Buffalo Bill” while 
living at the great bend. The settlers came into the region 
from miles away in an effort to kill buffaloes for meat. Many 
of them were in dire need of food for the families and few 
of them were experienced in hunting the buffalo. Math- 
ewson volunteered to get them, which he did, bringing 
down 53 of the big animals for the first group of eastern- 
ers who called upon him for help. He invited them to come 
back for more and, needless to say, many of them accepted 
- the invitation. He would take no pay, but the name he re- 
ceived will live longer than any sum of money the grate- 
ful settlers could have given him. 

The Mathewsons, while living at Cow creek crossing, 
entertained many men of prominence. Among them were 
plainsmen, Indian chiefs, and army officers. At one time 
Henry M. Stanley, afterward famous for his African ex- 
ploration, was a guest at the Mathewson ranch. He had 
come out from the east as reporter for Cincinnati and New 
York papers, covering the treaty of Medicine Lodge. 

George Hoffman of Little River, an early freighter 
over the Santa Fe trail, remembered Mr. Mathewson and 
regarded him as the original “Buffalo Bill.” 

Mr. Hofman told of an interesting experience at the 
crossing of Cow creek one day in the late ’60s while en- 
route to the southwest. 

The caravan he was with had camped at Cow creek 
for the noon meal. Across the stream was a teepee of In- 
dians who proved to be Osages—forty of them—out hunt- 
ing buffaloes. While the men were eating their dinner the 
chief, a mammoth Indian, came into camp and begged 
some tobacco, saying they were out and his men were 
wanting to “have a smoke around’. Hoffman gave him sev- 
eral plugs. 

It was not long until one of the braves came to the 
camp and said his chief had sent for Hoffman. He returned 
with the Indian and entered the tent where he was in- 
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vited to take his place in the circle and his turn at the 
pipe. With grave ceremony he was declared “high chief” 
ior the occasion. 

Cow creek crossing, while noted in trail days as a par- 
ticularly favorable camping place, was also recognized as 
a dangerous point in the long journey to Santa Fe. We have 
no way of knowing just how many serious engagements 
with Indians occurred at the spot, but we have record of 
a sufficient number to prove they were frequent. 

Probably the most horrible of these, if we take Inman’s 
word for it, occurred in the summer of 1864 when every 
man of a wagon train was scalped and otherwise mutilated 
and the train pillaged and destroyed. 

In July the train had started out from Ft. Leavenworth 
laden with suppiies, ammunition and provisions for the 
soldiers at Ft. Union, New Mexico. H. C. Barret was the 
contracting freighter, and had organized his caravan per- 
sonnel with difficulty because of the trouble béing caused 
by Indians all along the trail at that time. So he did not 
hesitate in “signing up” Robert McGee when he applied 
to him for employment. 

McGee, a bold youth of seventeen, had previously at- 
tempted to enlist in the army but was refused, and later, 
learning of Barret’s contract and feeling that it would be 
an opportunity to enter government service, volunteered 
to go. 

As a part of the contract terms, a detachment of cav- 
alry had been ordered to accompany the train and pro- 
tect it from possible attack. There was no trouble of any 
sort until Cow creek was reached and the soldiers here 
became lax to the point of allowing the caravan to proceed 
unescorted. 

It was not long, however, before they realized the grav- 
ity of their negligence. At the sound of shots in the dis- 
tance they hastened to the scene where they arrived too 
late. Everywhere upon the ground were the bodies of the 
victims, blood still flowing from the wounds of knives and 
lances, their scalps slashed away. Wreckage was mingled 
with scatted loot which had been strewn aimlessly 
about the prairie. It was a gruesome, horrible scene and 
undoubtedly a shock to the cavalry commander who, tho 
he may have tarried through cowardice, undoubtedly real- 
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ized that he was confronted by a situation he could never 
explain to his superiors. 

The attacking savages were Brule Sioux, about 150 
in number, and were led by Chief Little Turtle. 

While engaged in the terrible ordeal of removing the — 
bodies, the soldiers observed that two of the freighters © 
still lived. One of these men died a short time later as they 
were being hurried to Ft. Larned for hospital care, but 
the other, young Robert McGee, recovered and lived a 
good many years afterward. 

The boy related a harrowing tale. He had first been 
taken captive and led into the presence of Little Turtle 
whose barbarity prompted him to slay him with his own 
hands. He had been struck over the head with a lance 
handle, shot in the back with a revolver, pierced through — 
by two arrows which pinned him to the ground, and his 
scalp removed. The other warriors, as they fled from the 
scene, jabbed his prostrate form with their long lances. And 
in spite of all this he recovered! 

Chief Red Fox, himself a Brule Sioux, who visited Ly- 
ons in 1927, was acquainted with Little Turtle. In fact he 
was a relative altho his opinion of him was not the highest. © 
When advised of the engagement at Cow creek, Red Fox 
did not indicate surprise, remarking only that Little Tur- 
tle was considered a renegade, even by his own people. 

About another fight along the old trail through Rice 
county, Major Muscott says: “A soldier who belonged to 
a company of cavalry, encamped near Jarvis creek many 
years ago, informed Norman Reed that as they lay in camp 
early one morning they heard the report of firearms in the 
direction of Atlanta. Mounting their horses instantly they — 
rode in hot haste toward the firing and as they rode over 
the brow of a sandhill they saw just ahead of them in the 
trail an emigrant train surrounded by several hundred 
Indians and fighting desperately for their lives. The cav- 
alry at once charged upon the Indians who at first appear-— 
ance of the troops broke and fled in the direction of the 
junction of the Little Cow with Big Cow. The Indians 
were mounted but the soldiers pursued them with such 
vigor that many were killed while crossing the Cow and 
many more while crossing the Arkansas at Raymond.” 

Plum Buttes, a trail landmark near Silica, was known 
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as such because of the presence of large knolls once topped 
with plum thickets but now bare except for a scant cov- 
ering of native grass. In trail days the buttes were much 
higher than at present and could be seen by the caravans 
as they set out from Cow creek, ten miles east. They were 
a guiding mark, serviceable and necessary, yet their ir- 
regularity meant the eternal hazard of lurking savages. 

History, it seems, has left little or no record of a mas- 
sacre which undoubtedly occurred at Plum Buttes. Perhaps 
it was the “talk of the trail’ for the time being and may 
have been noted in the diary of more than one plainsman. 
But it seems not to have been chronicled in a written his- 
tory of importance or general circulation. 

This massacre is more than a local legend. It was one 
of the grim realities of the trail days between ’49 and 770 
and, lost in detail tho it may be, it remains in all probabil- 
ity one of the worst to have occurred on the old highway 
through the county. 

In the ’70s J. L. Hathaway and his family arrived at 
the town of Raymond, setting out immediately for their new 
home on what is now section 34, Pioneer township, a few 
miles northwest of Chase. The work of preparing the land 
for crops had scarcely begun before Mr. Hathaway realized 
that his farm was the site of an early massacre. Scattered 
over a good part of one quarter section and extending in- 
to the section immediately north was the debris of an ill- 
fated wagon train. The litter consisted of every part of a 
train that would not burn—wagon tires, hub rims, lengths 
of chain, broken dishes and a score of other non-imflam- 
mable articles that one might expect to find after a fire 
had exacted its toll. 

As the years followed, certain little clues were gath- 
ered here and there about the farm in the finding of ad- 
ditional debris. The larger irons, for one thing, were ob- 
served to have lain in a somewhat circular position as tho 
the wagons had either drawn up into the usual protective 
enclosure and had been fired by the attacking natives, or 
had been piled for burning by others who arrived later 
and made an effort to clean up the debris. 

This observation might have served as a fair explan- 
ation of how the massacre was staged had it not been for 
a later discovery. 
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A strip of ground extending nearly a mile northward 
from the trail and running almost directly away from it 
was found to be strewn with smaller debris. Here was an 
indication either of a running fight of part of the caravan 
or the scattering of loot by tne indians as they rode away 
from the burning train. 

An old Springfield silver watch, a “six shooter” of ear- 
ly make, a pair of horse hobbles and a gun lock are among 
the sundry articles to have been picked up in the vicinity. 

The actual site of the massacre is a mile and a half 
east of the dunes for which it has been named. 

Major Muscott in an article written in the “70s men- 
tions the Plum Buttes massacre briefly and fixes the year, 
from tradition, as 1663. He mentions also that about the 
same time and immediately east of the Buttes, a party of 
Mexican travelers were surprised and massacred in a basin 
surrounded by sand hills. 

Not far west of the Cow creek crossing there remains 
a pasture in the virgin sod. It is known to the majority as 
“WMarkle’s pasture’, and is, to be exact, 434 miles west and 
14 mile south of Lyons. Many years ago it was the scene 
of one of the longest and most strenuous battles between 
Indians and white men ever to occur in the county. 

Early in the summer of 1664 a number of wagon trains 
belonging to the government set out from Ft. Leavenworth, 
heavily laden with arms, ammunition and supplies con- 
signed to Ft. Union. Four of the trains were ox-drawn 
while the fifth, and one of the largest, was hauled by nine- 
ty-six sleek mules, the pride of their owners and, incident- 
ally, coveted by the Indians. 

Approaching Cow creek the men began to hear ru- 
mors of activity on the part of the Indians, altho none had 
been seen. Accustomed to such reports and in fact prepared 
for trouble at any moment, they carried on without undue 
concern. 

When making camp for the night, at Cow creek, they 
crossed the stream and sought the pasture beyond where 
grass was fresher than on the trail ridge. Camp was formed 
in the customary manner, wagons placed in horseshoe 
shape, wheels interlocking, and with the open end barri- 
caded with yokes after the animals had been driven inside. 

There was nothing to disturb the peaceful slumbers. 
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of the one hundred and four men within the enclosure. 
| Some of them grizzled old veterans of the plains, others 
/ mere youngsters who certainly belonged in the tenderfoot 
| class—all had become accustomed to the sounds of the 
| prairie, and the unearthly yelping of coyotes merely served 
|} to lull them to sleep. 

| At daybreak, July 18, a cry of warning from a sentinel 
| brought them all bolt upright from their beds. The first 
| thought of every man was to peer out across the prairie 
and there, riding pell-mell in one great cloud of dust were 
| painted savages in a horde estimated at six hundred strong. 
| They charged in from the southwest, spurring on their 
| ponies and uttering savage cries as they came. 

) But the Indians, in attacking this particular train, had 
| not reckoned with its nature. Had they known that fifteen 
| of the ordnance wagons bore ammunition and the others 
| were loaded with guns, they would not have engaged the 
| freighters in battle. 

| The besieged men had enough ammunition for a month 
of steady fighting and provisions to have carried them be- 
yond that. As to water, however, the situation was a little 
more uncomfortable. It was not the custom to carry a 
large supply, since watering places were charted and, in 
this country, seldom more than a day’s travel apart. The 
only fear, therefore, was that thirst might within a few 
days drive them to surrender or a desperate break. 

It was generally understood among the freighters that 
their enemies were attacking to obtain the mules, which 
were regarded as faster than their Indian ponies. This ac- 
counted for their preliminary whooping. They had hoped 
to stampede the animals into bolting through the barricade 
and onto the open prairie where they might be driven 
away. 

The savages, for the most part, carried bows and ar- 
rows. There were few evidences of rifles for none of the 
men was wounded by gunshot. They remained well out of 
rifle range except at intervals but maintained a lively bar- 
rage of arrows and kept the camp surrounded. Their cries, 
too, were continued with almost unaccountable duration 
but the animals, altho frightened at first, eventually be- 
came accustomed to the hubbub and soon there was little 
danger of a stampede. 
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How many Indians were killed and wounded during ~ 


the engagement will never be known, for the red men were 
lashed to their horses and if killed or wounded were car- 
ried off the battlefield. It is said, furthermore, to have 
been the custom of Indians to remove their dead and 
wounded whenever at all possible to do so. 

The freighters lost only three men. One of them was 
a Mexican youth who was serving as caretaker of the 
mules. One of the animals had strayed from the others be- 
fore camp had been made and, since it was a favorite of 
its owner, its loss occasioned considerable disappointment. 
During a lull in the fighting the young Mexican begged 
for an opportunity to go out in search of it, insisting that 
he could do so without any great risk. He was so insistent 
that he was finally permitted to go. It was on the night 
of the third day when he left the enclosure, expecting to 
sneak through the Indians’ ranks without being detected 
and to return the same way. 

He found the prized mule and was bringing it back 
when he was “spotted” by the savages who immediately 
shot him down and hurried the mule to a safer distance. 
He was so close to camp that the men inside witnessed the 
tragedy and hastened out to his aid. He was returned to 
the enclosure but died shortly afterward. 

The second death occurred soon after the first, when 
the shortage of water was causing the fighters more con- 
sternation than the Indians. The creek was not far distant 
and a man named Whittaker volunteered to attempt the 
hazardous trip. He set out with a jug toward the stream 
which was between the Indians and the campers, but was 
surrounded and killed. As was the case with the Mexican, 
his body was recovered. Both men were buried on the 
battlefield. 

The most tragic occurrence of the siege was when 3 


third volunteer, whose name has been lost to history, left — 


the encampment in another effort to get water. 

It was apparent that he was not observed by the In- 
dians, but they suddenly shifted their battle lines and the 
change cut off his chances for retreat. He was forced to 
throw himself upon the ground in grass barely tall enough 
to conceal his body. There he remained for three days, be 
neath the broiling July sun, without food or water. He 
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was brought in when the battle ended but the terrible pri- 
vation he had suffered proved too much even for a hardy 
plainsman’s constitution and he died soon after the party 
reached Larned. 

There was one effort to send word for help. At the 
end of the first day the leader of the train asked for a vol- 
unteer to venture forth in the hope of reaching a forti- 
fication and summon the aid of troops. The man who 
stepped forward frankly admitted that he was doing so 
because he felt it safer to go than to stay. He was success- 
ful in his break for the open but the fight was over before 
he could return with soldiers. 

On the fourth day the men, weakened by thirst, de- 
cided to dig a weil inside the horseshoe. There was no way 
of telling how far they might have to dig, but since ef- 
forts to bring water from the creek had twice been disas- 
trous it was the only remaining possibility. They worked 
in short shifts until, at a depth of ten feet, their efforts 
were rewarded. It was little more than a muddy trickle 
but it served the purpose. 

At the end of the sixth day, probably because of a 
warning of approaching troops brought to them by an In- 
dian scout, the painted warriors withdrew. The trailers, 
sensing a ruse, did not resume the journey immediately, 
but remained encamped three days more. 

Altho it has little to do with the battle itself, it is an 
interesting fact that ten days later, on August 7, the ninety- 
five mules which had really been the cause of their troub- 
les, were finally taken by the Indians. 

It happened while the wagon trains were in camp near 
the crossing of the Cimarron, but it was not a vast horde 
this time. A mere handful slipped up to the enclosure, 
started up their war-whoops, and then rounded up the an- 
imals as they trampled down the barricade. The men were 
not molested, of course, but the affair caused much in- 
convenience since the oxen were forced to assume the en- 
tire burden. 

The graves of the two unfortunate freighters and, like- 
wise, the depression where the well was dug, were located 
‘in 1914 by three survivors of the battle who returned to 
Rice county for a reunion. The men, John R. Kerr of In- 
dependence, Mo., T. W. Carmichael of Odessa, Mo., and I. 
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W. Gray of Urich, Mo., were the source of facts set forth 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

It may have been noted that all three engagements 
at Cow creek crossing—that referred to by Inman as a 
massacre, the one in which Mathewson figured so gallantly 
and the one just related—are said to have occurred on or 
about the same time, July 18 or 20, 1864. It is evident there 
has been some mistake, for it would not have been possible 
for all three to have occurred in the manners related by the 
various writers, or at the same place and at the same time. 
Just where the blame for error should go is hard to de- 
termine. There may have been confusion as to the scene 
of one or more, or as to the dates, or again they may all 
be the same but with details warped. Of the three the latter 
is most likely to be correct in every respect, for the three 
old men gave the details after careful comparison of re- 
collections. 


Indicative of the extreme hardships of early trail travel — 


is the experience of a group of young men who started out 
from Missouri, near Franklin, to cross the trail to Santa 
Fe in wagons. The difficulties they experienced enroute 
were numerous but they eventually reached their desti- 
nation July 20, 1828, after having been several months 
along the way. 

Several of the party returned immediately after dis- 
posing of their goods—for this was a freight expedition— 
and 21 others tarried in the south until Sept. 1, when they 
set out for home. They had 150 mules, four wagons and 
considerable silver coin. At the Upper Cimarron springs 
a large band of Comanche Indians attacked them and 
killed one of their number, the balance breaking through 
the ranks of the Indians and fleeing at dark. The Indians 
attacked their camp, shortly afterward, and they were 
obliged to remain awake all night in fighting them off. 
They eventually abandoned the wagons and much of their 
heavy burden of coin and left camp afoot during the dark- 
ness. 

They reached Cow creek almost completely exhausted 
from privation and the necessity of living on buffalo meat 
alone. They fully expected to lie down and die, but finally 
decided to send five of their strongest onward afoot. The 
little group were without blankets. They were barefoot 
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and their feet became so sore that they left bloody tracks 
wherever they stepped. They were even deafened by their 
weakened condition. Two laid down their arms and de- 
clared they would die if they did not get water, but the 
remaining three forged ahead eventually to find a dry 
branch a number of miles farther, and a muddy puddle 
which gave them about half a bucketful of dirty water. Re- 
turning to the exhausted pair, they revived them sufficient- 
ly for the five to continue on toward the east. At length 
they reached Independence, Missouri, where help was re- 
cruited and a party started in search of the fifteen others 
left at Cow creek. All were found alive, but they had left 
the stream in what is now Rice county, and were trudging 
along the trail, two within 100 miles of Independence and 
the others up to 50 miles beyond in pairs or singly, in phy- 
sical condition that approached living skeletons. 
Little Cow creek crossing, two miles east of the big 
Cow creek, comes in for a place in history through an ex- 
perience of Dick Wooton, famous early day plainsman, at 
that place. In 1836 while serving as sentinel one night, that 
noted plains character observed what he thought to be an 
Indian or other marauder approaching camp and when 
the visitor failed to obey orders to halt, Wooton shot him. 
To his dismay he discovered that he had killed his train’s 
lead mule. 

Although there is no doubt that practically all of the 
famous scouts and plainsmen knew and frequently visited 
points in Rice county, there are unfortunately few proofs. 
It has often been reported to the writer that the name Buf- 
falo Bill at one time appeared on a cliff in the northwest- 
ern quarter of the county. These reports have been re- 
ceived with skepticism because’ they seemed impossible to 
verify, and because they smacked of the common prank of 
carving such things, as indulged in by later residents and 
young boys. But there is one such report which would 
appear to be entirely accurate and capable of substan- 
tiation. 

Mrs. Alex Lantow came to Rice county more than 
eighty years ago, and found “McName’s Grove” to be a 
popular picnic ground among the handful of settlers. The 
spot later became the Reese farm, and is across the road 
south of the farm of Emil Cramm, in Section 22, Lincoln 
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township. 

Mrs. Lantow remembered distinctly having seen the 
names of both Buffalo Bill Cody and Kit Carson engraved 
on the face of the sandstone ledge there, and was impressed 
at the time with the fact that the carvings bore evidence 
of having been: made a good many years before, which 
would preclude any possibility of their having been made 
-by settlers. The spot is well off the trail and could not have 
been frequented by transients of the pre-settlement period. 

The statement of Mrs. Lantow was substantiated by 
Mr. Lantow who came to Rice county shortly afterward. 
Mrs. Lantow had made copies of the names, but they were 
mislaid. Neither of them was able to recall whether Codv 
had carved his name as plain Bill Cody or had used the 
later and more widely known “Buffalo Bill.” 

The sandstone outcropping which occurs on the banks 
of Cow creek in recent years became a veritable autograph — 
gallery. Originally there were Indian hieroglyphics in pro- — 
fusion on the face of the cliff, but these were erased by 
time and weather and defiled by modern man who per- 
sists in carving his initials wherever he happens to be. 

Ever since the county’s settlement, but particularly 
during the past few decades, persons living along the Santa 
Fe trail and for miles on either side of it have been sur- 
prised to pick up various small coins and medals. 

Most of these have been found during the cultivation 
of fields or where excavations were being made. It is sel- 
dom that two of the same kind have been found in one lo- 
cality. Naturally they have become something of a mystery, 
for in their wide variety it is hard to account for them. A 
good many bear dates and these indicate coinage from 
the middle of the eighteenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth. 

L. N. Six had several coins, picked up on the old Elmira 
Six place at the Cow creek crossing. One was a: five cent 
copper piece coined by the Belgian government and dated 
1854. Another was apparently of Mexican mintage, dated 
1865, and of the one-fourth “real” denomination, also made 
of copper. 

Lawrence Proffitt of near Raymond picked up a small 
metal disc, apparently steel. The piece was quite thin and 
seemed to have been stamped from a sheet of metal. It 
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was thought to be a church token of English origin since 
it bore a likeness of Saint George in combat with a dragon. 
George was patron saint of England. The inscriptions were 
in latin. 

During the laying of the gas pipeline from Hutchinson 
Ed Hurst found a large copper penny dated 1797. It was 
also of English coinage. The scene of the find was the Her- 
schel Hutchins farm southeast of Lyons. The coin was in 
excellent condition and seemed to have been carried but 
little after being minted. 

One of the most unusual of the many coins and medals 
is one of the latter class found on a ravine along Little Cow 
creek in Section 26, Eureka township. It bears unmistak- 
able Egyptian figures and symbols on both obverse and 
reverse sides and has an eyelet moulded into the rim. The 
figures include the sphynx and pyramids and several de- 
signs of the zodiac. There are no English letters. 

A. R. Foote of south of Chase, who lived near the old 
trail, found a prized relic of that famous old highway in 
a French silver “dollar” of early coinage. It was picked 
up on the banks of a stream near his farm. Of the 5 franc 
denomination it is almost exactly the size of our American 
dollar. The obverse side of the coin is remarkably clear, 
but the reverse is slightly worn as tho resulting from con- 
stant shifting about in the dirt and sand where it must 
have lain upon one face for many years. Around the edge, 
instead of a milling as our American coins have, is the 
phrase: “Dieu protege la France’”—God Protects France. 

Members of the Proffitt family have picked up numer- 
ous coins and medals on their farm near Raymond, but 
have paid little attention to them. A number of others are 
reported to have been found along the trail a few miles 
east of Lyons sixty years ago or more by boys attending 
a school in the vicinity. 

Two plausible reasons have been broached for the ap- 
pearance of these coins and medals. 

One is the presence of the Santa Fe trail over which 
the money of various countries, received in trade by Mex- 
ico and in turn exchanged to trail freighters for Amer- 
ican goods, may have been scattered in the looting by In- 
dians of returning caravans. 

The other, and applying particularly to the medals, is 
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in the well-known fact that Indians gauged value strictly 
by the article’s appeal to the eye. A copper coin or medal 
meant more to them than several buffalo robes, for in- 
stance. As a consequence there were plenty of traders who ~ 
played upon this weakness, and gathering up vast quanti- 
ties of small coins and odd-looking advertising medals 
would bring them to the plains for barter. To verify the 
contention is a church medal of Swedish make which was 
picked up just beyond the northwestern corner of the 
county. It bears two dates, the most recent of which is 
1852. 

Judging from the number already found and reported 
in Lyons, it is probable that hundreds more are still lying 
about the prairie or under the sod. 
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Treasure Le gends 
CHAPTER SIX 


| There is a glamorous legend of glittering gold—gold 
| buried deep in the banks of Cow creek near its crossing 
| by the old Santa Fe trail. It is the most widely known and 
i frequently related of the treasure tales with which the 
} county is possessed. 

| The origin of this legend is, like most others, uncertain. 
| It has probably existed since the time of Chavez’ murder 
| on a little stream in eastern Rice county, for at least one . 
i writer has mentioned Cow creek as the locale of that tra- 
| gedy. In other words it is probable that two legends have 
| been confused. They are given to that. They appear un- 
| expectedly, to startle even the most skeptical until they 
j} are dismantled, when they are frequently revealed as 
| some time-worn bugaboo in new garb. 

| The Cow creek legend is one which has persisted with- 
out much alteration. It is lurid enough to satisfy the most 
| adventuresome taste and plausible to the point of being 
} accepted “in toto” by the more gullible. 

| Luther Cotton, who occupied the farm at Cow creek 
| crossing, was visited one day by two young men who had 
followed that stream for several miles with some sort of 
|} an “instrument”. They introduced themselves and, an- 
| nounced that they were in search of buried treasure. They 
} urged Mr. Cotton to permit a further search on his prem- 
| ises and asked for a lease covering all rights to any wealth 
_ they might uncover. 

This granted, they set about in a matter-of-fact way 
to locate the treasure. They established camp just north- 
west of the crossing and began to dig. 

The two young men remained on the farm for more 
than three weeks, during which time they had invested 
several hundred dollars in provisions and equipment and 

had dug a shaft of no mean proportions, lining it with a 
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corrugated metal conduit twenty feet long and several feet 
in diameter. 

At the end of the three weeks they had come to the 
conclusion that, altho on the approximate location, they 
had for some reason missed the object for which they had 
labored. 

During their stay, however, Mr. Cotton had been 
friendly with the boys and was taken into their confidence 
to the degree that they told him the details of their 
“secret”. 

They carried with them a crude map, yellowed with 
age but tallying exactly with the terrain and natural sur- 
roundings at Cow creek crossing. They had procured it, 
they explained, from a widow in the Bickerdyke home at 
Ellsworth whose husband, a soldier, had received it from_ 
Robert McGee, sole survivor of the Cow creek massacre 
related by Inman. And with the map, of course, went the 
story, according to which . 

McGee and another young man, upon realizing thei 
caravan was about to be attacked, grabbed up a money 
chest in which was gold for soldiers’ pay being taken to 
the New Mexico fort. It contained a sum estimated at from 
$90,000 to $120,000, in gold coin. Racing to the creek bank 
they tossed the heavy chest over the brink, kicking down 
loose dirt and grass and covering it as best they could in 
the short time. | 

When McGee regained consciousness he was at Ft. 
Larned where he immediately advised officers of what had 
been done with the money. But altho a detail was dis- 
patched at once, the soldiers were unable to find it and 
it was always afterward presumed the box and burden had 
sunk into the silt. : 

The two young men left behind them a monument to- 
their capriciousness in the form of the conduit ee 
mentioned. 

There have been other efforts to get-rich-quick through : 
recovery of the Cow creek treasure. Mr. Cotton recalled a_ 
dozen or more such undertakings, all of which went on the 
rocks either because of fleeting faith or physical exhaus- 
tion. 

Among later attempts are those of the summer of 1927 
and the winter of 1927-28 when three men from western 
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Kansas swooped down upon the place, laden with “infor- 
mation” and swathed in cupidity. Their success, so far as 
could be determined—for they left mysteriously and per- 
haps sheepishly—may be classed with the others. 

Ranking next to the Cow creek legend is that of Jar- 
vis creek crossing of the trail, immediately north of Sax- 
man. The story of wealth buried there in early trail days 
has caused dozens to search for it, and some of these at- 
tempts were long remembered by residents of the vicinity. 

The Jarvis creek legend is undoubtedly an outgrowth 
of the murder at that point of a Spanish trader named 
Chavez, early in 1843. In fact the name of the stream, now 
given on all maps as “Jarvis” is most certainly a corrup- 
tion of the trader’s Spanish cognomen by the county’s 
earliest settlers who found it a bit hard to pronounce. 

Don Antonio Jose Chavez! This was the man’s name in 
full. He was a resident of New Mexico and had been ply- 
ing the trail between the far southwest and the city of St. 
Louis. Reports circulated in 1842 to the effect that Texan 
forces were planning to attack traders along the trail were 
not heeded by Chavez who started out in February of the 
following year with two wagons, five servants, fifty-five 
mules and several bales of furs as well as $12,000 in gold 
and silver. His destination was Independence, Missouri. 

The spring of 1843 proved unusually cold, which 
brought inconvenience to Chavez and his men and death to 
fifty of the mules. 

It was on April 10 that Chavez camped at the crossing 
of the Little Arkansas river in what is now eastern Rice 
county. Here he was met by a company of 15 men under 
the leadership of John McDaniel. McDaniel had organized 
a band on the frontier of Missouri, expecting to join a Col- 
onel Warfield who was on the plains claiming to be a part 
of the forces of the Texas republic and intending to attack 
trail caravans. 

Chavez was apprehended by the McDaniel men and 
taken off the trail to be robbed of his belongings. Seven of 
the bandits returned immediately to Missouri with their 
shares of the loot while the balance remained, deciding to 
dispose of Chavez. They led him to Jarvis creek where, ac- 
cording to present beliefs, they took him to a ravine which 
empties into that little stream, and there shot him. With the 
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balance of the spoils they, too, returned to Missouri. 

Several of tne McDaniel gang were afterwards arrest- 
ed by Missouri authorities for implication in the crime and, 
altho some of the guilty escaped, the leader, John Mc- 
Daniel, was tried and convicted at St. Louis, and put to 
death. During the trial evidence was produced by the pros- 
ecution showing that the wagons belonging to Chavez had 
been discovered in the ravine near the crossing where they 
had been left by the murderers. 

The legend of treasure at Jarvis creek as recounted by 
local persons shows but little resemblance to the actual 
facts in the case. It is usually said that “Jarvis” had camped 
on the stream and that before retiring had buried his 
money to prevent its being stolen while he slept. Then, the 
local story goes, he was murdered during the night by In- 
dians (this is sometimes varied to “members of his own 
party”) who were unable to locate the wealth. 

M. F. Baker, a pioneer of the Saxman neighborhood, 
remembered several early attempts to recover the money. 
One of these was made by a party of strangers who camped 
in a tent, telling inquiring settlers they were merely a- 
waiting the arrival of others of their party before con- 
tinuing a westward journey. After they had gone, several 
days later, their camping place was investigated and it 
was discovered that the straw floor of their tent site cov- 
ered a deep pit. Some of the settlers imagined they could 
see, in the bottom of the shaft, the imprint of an iron ket- 
tle, and were certain that the Jarvis creek gold had been 
found and taken away. 

Sometime prior to 1871 a party of. people, thought to 
have been relatives of Chavez, came from the east to visit 
the spot. They located the scene of the murder as being 
a few rods southeast of the present crossing. Before leaving 
they obtained somewhere a slab of grayish stone about 
three or four feet high, 16 or 18 inches wide and four .or 
five inches in thickness, inscribed upon it the man’s name 
and the date of the tragedy, and set it up at the age they 
had decided upon. 

In the intervening years the monument has disap- 
peared. Some settler, no doubt, needing a stone for a door 
sill or some other purpose, removed it for his own use, lit- 
tle realizing that he was destroying an object of historical 
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value. 

Mr. Baker, who saw the stone many times while it 
was standing, did not remember the inscription. He was 
quite certain, however, that the name was not “Jarvis”, and 
believes it to have been “Chavez” or at least something 
similar. It was there in 1871 and remained at least until 
1874. It had fallen over when he last noticed it. 

With these evidences of error it would not be unwise 
for some future Rice county map maker to change the 
name of the stream back to its original and correct spelling 
and thereby return to the memory of a brave man the 
honor which is a just due. 

Most of the other attempts to recover the Chavez 
money have been made by local persons, many of them 
mere boys lured by the ever-present boyish hope to some- 
day “find treasure’. But at least one man has spent several 
days near the crossing, endeavoring to locate the gold 
through use of some queer instrument for which he claimed 
positive results should there be anything for it to “in- 
dicate”. 

The farm of H. A. Renollet, near Saxman, in more re- 
cent years became the setting for a third treasure tale. 

The sheriff was called to the Renollet farm to solve, if 
he could, a mystery which had aroused the curiosity of 
people living nearby. For several nights the yard of an 
abandoned farmhouse immediately south of the Renollet 
home had been the scene of queer happenings. Cars had 
driven in from various directions or had parked along the 
roads with lights burning “dim”, as tho guarding the act- 
ivities of others who had proceeded to the yard. 

At one time men from the Renollet farm had been able 
to approach within a few rods of where a flashlight was 
being turned on and off at frequent intervals, and had 
seen there several men, digging into the sandy subsoil at 
the cornerpost of the yard enclosure. But a dog which had 
followed investigators had given away their presence, and 
the diggers had gone before the others could reach them. 

The mystery was solved to the satisfaction of the sher- 
iff, at least, when Mr. Renollet chanced to mention there 
had long been a rumor which charged his late father with 
having been a miser, and of having buried a sum of money 
somewhere about the place. 
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Since the Renollet farm is not far from the Jarvis 
creek crossing, it is quite likely the two legends are re- 
lated. 

Another such fable, which seems to have no historical 
foundation, has attached itself to various points along the 
upper reaches of Cow creek, north and west of Lyons. It 
may have resulted from too frequent repetition of the Cow 
creek legend, but the circumstances are different. 

In this fable the treasure is again gold. The characters 
are several plainsmen returning from the west and follow- 
ing the approximate route of the old Santa Fe trail but 
remaining far enough away to lessen the danger of at- 
tack by Indians who were stalking travelers along the 
route. The men, so the story goes, buried their money be- 
fore retiring for the night—and were murdered while they 
slept, by savages, who, of course, were unable to find the 
treasure. 


The Hathaway farms in the vicinity of Plum Buttes, at — 


the extreme western edge of the county, have been visited 
at intervals during the past half century or more by per- 
sons who had heard of treasure there. One man was so 
satisfied of the truth of the story that he spent several 
days roaming about with a dipping needle. 

Once more is presented the possibility that stories have 
been confused. Since the Plum Buttes region was the scene 
of an early-day massacre it affords a basis sufficiently 
plausible to attract the treasure-seeking class. 
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Phantom ‘Towns 
CHAPTER SEVEN 


Wildwood—Violet Springs—Glen Sharrold—Allegan 
—Voyls. All of these, from their phonetics, might be prop- 
er nouns from “Lady of the Lake”. But they are not. Mere 
names now, they were once towns and post offices of Rice 
county, Kansas. 

There are others, too, in the list of phantom cities of 
Rice county. Some of them will be remembered with diffi- 
culty even by those who came here as late as the ’70s. 
Others are still to be found on the map but mean nothing 
to “Uncle Sam” who has, in every case, discontinued mail 
service to them. 

Foremost among the lost towns are Atlanta and Peace. 
Atlanta, as is generally known, was the original Lyons, hav- 
ing been situated on the old Santa Fe trail a little less than 
two miles southwest of the present city of Lyons. But 
even Atlanta was not an original name. The post office was 
first known as Brookdale. Major Muscott, in an early his- 
torical sketch, says Atlanta was established January 24, 
1871. Frank Hoyt, pioneer settler who lived in Lyons, and 
an early mail carrier, declares that Brookdale was located 
two and one half miles south of what is now Lyons, and 
that Early Joslin was its first postmaster as well as of 
Atlanta and Lyons, moving from Brookdale to Atlanta up- 
on the establishment of that town. Then he moved his of- 
fice again in 1876 when Lyons was voted the county seat 
and Atlanta was transferred bodily to that place. 

_ The Sterling post office was known as Peace as long 
as the town retained that name, which was until April 18, 
1876. Peace was established in 1872, and S. P. C. Stubbs 
was the first postmaster. 

The manner in which Sterling acquired its name when 
the citizens decided to dispense with “Peace” was learned— 
at least as a strong probability—only a few years ago and 
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quite by accident. Until that time nobody seemed able to 
supply a plausible reason. The author was shown several 
oid letters which a Lyons man had received from people 
residing in the East. They were written by a young girl 
who, with her homesteader father, had come out here 
from an Eastern state. In several of them she mentioned a 
Charley Rosan, a young man who had a claim nearby, and 
in one she related that Charley was to get a post office at his 
ranch. He had wondered what name to give it and she had 
suggested it should be “something of sterling worth.” 

However, also quite by chance, the author had once 
lived in Illinois and had a neighbor named Charley Rosan. 
He remembered that he had spoken of his father and an 
uncle being in Central Kansas in the early days. So he 
wrote to him and learned that Charley Rosan, the home- 
steader, was his uncle. “But,” the Illinois Charley Rosan 
wrote, “I feel sure the girl’s version of how the post office 
came to be named Sterling was in error. My uncle and 
my father had a brother, Sterling Rosan, who did not join 
them in their trip out west, and it seems probable to me 
that the new post office was named for him.” 

The remainder of the story is one of deduction. The 
Rosan ranch and post office, so far as can be determined, 
was somewhere north and east of the present town of Ster- 
ling, and no doubt when the railroad came, mail for Ro- 
san’s Sterling was being handled through the Peace post 
office. Since Sterling was one of the post offices which 
Peace served it is only logical to assume that its name was 
picked up when the other was dropped. 

A post office, the name of which has been forgotten, 
was located on the farm of H. Orndorff, three and one-half 
miles east of Lyons. Mr. Orndorff was its postmaster. Lo- 
diana post office was established on the farm now owned 
by Tom Carter, about 10 miles southeast of Lyons, the 
first postmaster being J. W. Crawford. At the old stone’ 
corral location at the eastern edge of the county was a post 
office known by that name. Stone Corral post office was 
housed in a sod structure which served also as a store and 
hotel. The three offices just mentioned were on a star 
mail route between Lyons and McPherson and at the sod 
hotel the carriers always took dinner. J. W. Givens who 
lived two miles southwest of Lyons was the contracting 
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carrier between the two towns, neither of which was en- 
tered by a railroad. Lodiana was incorporated with Little 
River, which came into being along with the railroad. J. 
W. Crawford and a Mr. Morehouse were among the early 
day postmasters. The office at the Orndorff farm was then 
discontinued, the patrons receiving their mail at Lyons. 

Allegan was on section 5, Lincoln township, and J. L. 
Deeds was the first postmaster, being followed by James 
A. Underwood. When the Missouri Pacific railroad finally 
came through Frederick the office was taken over by that 
town, where E. L. Drake and George F. McClelland were 
among the early postmasters, serving for many years. 

Kansas Center post office was another to later be ab- 
sorbed by Frederick. It was located in a sod building be- 
tween two and three miles southeast of the present town 
of Frederick, on section 18, Victoria township. The post- 
master was L. R. Rosencrantz. Mr. Rosencrantz comprised 
the greater part of the town for there he opened a general 
mechandise store. 

The former patrons of the old office of Prosper, in the 
northwestern part of the county, or those who remain of 
them, now get their mail either from Bushton or Claflin. 

Cain City, a few miles southwest of what is now Bush- 
‘ton, was one of the earliest “boom towns” of the county, 
except for the fact that it would not boom. Chicago pro- 
moters who brought it into being predicted great things 
for it, but the people failed to take them seriously and the 
town was short-lived, tumbling into the discard with other 
-of Rice county’s “ghost cities”. Sorghum, on section 15, 
Farmer township, held on for a few years but eventually 
did likewise. 

Riverview, with Clay Hodgson as postmaster, Coopers- 
burg over which J. E. Purdue, afterward county treasurer, 
presided, and Bartgestown, all were located in the eastern 
part of the county, along the Little Arkansas river or in 
the vicinity of the present town of Little River. Coopers- 
burg was in section 15, Odessa township, and Bartges- 
town in section 2, Galt township. 

New Cincinnati was in what was earlier known as “the 
valley”, southwest of the center of the county. Its patrons 
finally began getting their mail at Sterling, Lyons and 
Alden, and it went the way of others. 
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Wildwood and Glen Sharrold were both in Farmer 
township, the former having been established in 1878. 

The latter was in section 30, near the county line. Fair- 
point was another of those located in Union township. 
Voyls was on the Voyls farm in Wilson township. 

The names of Galt, Noble and Pollard are more fam- 
iliar to the present generation, altho they have passed so 
far as their listing in postal records is concerned. John 
Berwick was postmaster for many years at the former 
place where he ran a large store, owned by a Mr. Trotter. 
Noble, on the Missouri Pacific in the northern part of the 
county, had a post office for some time, where George 
Manwarren and John Diggs officiated at different times. 
The office was discontinued because of an insufficient vol- 
ume of business. 

Saxman, Wherry, Mitchell, Silica and Frederick are 
other towns that no longer have post offices. 

Perhaps the most unique community ever established 
in Rice county, while neither a post office nor an incorp- 
orated town, enjoyed a brief existence in comparatively 
recent years in the form of a ranch immediately west of 
Raymond. 

Here it was that in 1911 and until 1914 a bit of old 
England was transplanted to the rough and open middle- 
west. The families were those of the Cutlers, the Cartmels 
and the Brinkmans. The head of the former household was 
Sir Lawrence Cutler, an English baronet who, becoming in- 
censed over some proposed legislation in his homeland, 
surrendered his noble rights and in disgust fled to Amer- 
ica where he joined the Brinkmans who had previously 
moved onto the ranch in southwestern Rice county. 

The estate was known as “Cutler Ranch”, altho the 
home had been built by the Brinkman family. On the walls 
of the house were pictures of Sir Lawrence in his hunting 
togs—photos brought from England as had been much of 
the furniture and many of the other appointments. 

Customs of England were observed, such as that of 
the hunt, for the men of Cutler ranch had their dogs and 
followed them in chase. They frequently invited people of 
the vicinity to participate. 

Sir Lawrence soon became plain “Mr.” Cutler, for he 
was so thoroughly displeased with England that he was 
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not long in taking out naturalization papers. He was the 
only son of a prominent and wealthy family and even the 
threat of being disinherited had not stopped him after he 
became determined to leave. The Cutlers were related to 
the famous Manners of Haddon Hall, where, in fact, they 
had spent their honeymoon. 

Upon leaving the ranch these fine English people took 
up residence in other places. The Cutlers went to Law- 
rence, the Brinkmans to Great Bend and at least one mem- 
ber of the Cartmel family later lived in Kansas City. 

Cutler ranch in its entirety consisted of more than 
1,000 acres, much of which was across the county line in 
Barton county. The home, however, was in Rice county 
on property later known as the Clyde Yoe farm. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


This is a story calling for considerable filling in by 
other known facts, imagination and guesswork, but it is 
one of the strangest in the annals of Rice county history. 

Perhaps most modern Rice countians are not aware 
that one of the first county elections in Kansas—certainly 
the very first in the western half or two thirds of the state 
—was held right here, four miles west of what is now Ly- 
ons. 

The fact is recorded in files of the State Historical So- 
ciety at Topeka. 

The mysterious election, it is known, occurred on No- 
vember 6, 1860. At that time there was no state of Kansas, 
no Rice county. It was held at “Beach Valley”, which is 
identified as the crossing of the old Santa Fe trail over Cow 
creek, four miles west and a mile south of Lyons. Why it 
was done is now conjectural, but it would seem that a lit- 
tle group of traders and others, centered about this famous 
trail camping ground, felt the need of some sort of county 
organization for enforcement of law, or other purposes of 
civilized living, and simply got together and held an elec- 
tion. 

There were apparently a dozen persons voting for all 
public offices. It was almost—but not quite—a unanimous 
affair. All received the full 12 votes except two, and they 
were “held out on” by one voter each—perhaps their own 
modesty in not voting for themselves. 

Since there were 11 elected officers, all named, and 
12 voters, it is fortunate the the other man can be identi- 
fied. He appears to have been William Mathewson, the trad- 
er who had a post at that point and was the original “Buf- 
falo Bill”. The identity of Mathewson as the twelfth voter 
is established through appearance of his name among those 
of the three judges and one clerk. He was a judge of the 
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election, and the only one of that group of four judges and 


clerk not also elected to some office. 

It is not known why the name “Peketon county” was 
chosen. There may be other historic references to the cros- 
sing point as “Beach Valley” and an A. J. Beach was 
among those elected to an office, which probably tells that 
part of the tale. He is believed to be the “man named 
Beach” who is said to have run a trading post at that place, 
along with one operated by “Buffalo Bill” Mathewson. 
Also, the name of W. D. Wheeler, who was elected probate 
judge, calls for some presumption. The old Stone Corral at 
the Little Arkansas river crossing was said to have been 
built by “a man named Wheeler”. There was also a toll 
bridge there and one at Cow creek crossing. W. D. Wheeler 
could have been operating one or all three of these trail 
conveniences at the time. 

There is no assurance that all of the twelve men lived 
at or near the Cow creek crossing—‘Beach Valley”. They 
could have been residents at the Little Arkansas river cros- 
sing, or cattlemen who preceded the settlers in “Peketon 
county.” Or they may have been persons with transitory 
interests here, who had become “residents” merely by be- 
ing on the ground on election day. Who knows? 

For the record, here are the election results: 

For Legislature, S. N. Wood (who may have been the 
man identified with a Raymond school bond swindle in the 
days of early settlement.) 

For County commissioners: H. Bickford, A. J. Beach, 
George M. Gordon. 

For county assessor: Hubble. 

Probate Judge: W. D. Wheeler. 

County clerk: Robert Odell. 

Sheriff: Wm. J. Mason. 

Treasurer: Wm. N. Edwards. 

Justice of the Peace: Chauncey Jones. 

Constable: Charles Rath. 

Gordon and Mason received 11 votes each—all of the 
others the full dozen. 

Certification of the election was made by A. J. Beach, 
William Mathewson and R. Odell, judges, with Wm. J. Ma- 
son signing in the capacity of clerk. 

The average person’s notion of the settlement of these 
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prairies is probably that the vast, level land was practic- 
ally unknown except to travelers of the Santa Fe trail, un- 
til the homesteaders came in to claim it. 

But that is not the case. Before the land was ready for 
settlement in orderly fashion there had to be a survey. 
And the surveyors were crossing and criss-crossing the 
numerous prairie acres years before the first settlers ar- 
rived to stake their claims. 

It might be said that the earliest survey through what 
is now Rice county was the original U. S. Army survey of 
the old Santa Fe trail route in 1825. This was pretty much 
a straight line east to west through the county and was of 
little or no consequence to the processes of land develop- 
ment, having been done merely to establish a line of com- 
merce. 

But in 1858, three years before the start of the Civil 
war and more than a dozen years before the beginnings of 
serious homesteading, a surveying party for the govern- 
ment was at work in Rice county. During the month of 
September they ran a “guide meridian” down from the 
north. This is also now the township line three miles west 
of Lyons. They came in on the 25th of September, and 
on the next day covered exactly 10 miles, which gives some 
idea of their rate of progress. As they crossed the old San- 
ta Fe trail a mile south and three miles west of Lyons, they 
mentioned it in their notes. They kept on southward until 
they reached a point directly west of “the jog” between 
Lyons and Sterling. 

Apparently after establishing this point, the surveyors 
postponed their southerly progress in order to work on 
a “standard parallel”—an east and west line—for notes 
show they were surveying this in the following month, 
October 1858. This is the line running east and west 
through “the jog’, or correction line, south of Lyons. It com- 
pleted the boundaries of an area measuring 30 miles north 
and south, by 48 miles east and west. 

The north-south line three miles west of Lyons is re- 
ferred to as the first guide meridian west of the Sixth 
principal meridian. By standard practice it is the second, 
‘but in Kansas these-lines were run 48 miles apart instead 
of 24. :.... 

_ The. Civil war did nat halt ae important work of lay- 
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ing out the land. Three years after that conflict started and 
a year before it ended, a party of surveyors was back in 
what is now Rice county laying out the township lines 
within the thirty-mile square which had been defined in 
1858 by guide meridians and standard parallels. For in the 
old references there is mention of the dividing line between 
present-day Harrison and Atlanta townships, which is our 
Main street, having been run on December 2, 1864. 

Next step after defining the township areas was that 
of running the section lines. On this subject the notes show 
a surveying party laying out what is now Grand avenue 
through Lyons on August 25, 1866—two years after the 
notes on township line surveys. 

It was all of four or five years thereafter when the 
settlers, looking for land, started pouring into Rice county. 
Because of what had gone on before—from 1858 until 1866 
—they were able to file on claims in orderly, legal fashion 
with a minimum of confusion on the land office records. 

It was not more than a year or so after the first set- 
tlers came that the work of permanent establishment of 
the county was started. In fact the state legislature had 
created and defined its boundaries in 1867 but had attached 
it for judicial purposes, to Ellsworth county for the time 
being. 

Rice county originally included all of its present ter- 
ritory and in addition the tier of townships immediately 
south, now a part of Reno county, to which they were ad- 
ded in 1872. It was a big loss, consisting of 115,200 acres. A 
part of it came back, however, in 1886 when Rice county 
agreed to build a bridge across the Arkansas if the five 
sections immediately south of Sterling, now noticeable 
on the map as the county’s only irregularity in boundary, 
were added to Rice. The compensation was expected to be 
in the extra taxes and in the expansion of trade territory 
for Sterling and other Rice county towns. 

To effect the county’s organization, Dan M. Bell, T. A. 
Davis and Evan C. Jones were appointed by Governor Har- 
vey in August, 1871, to serve as special county commission- 
ers. Of these, two actually served, Jones failing to qualify. 
Edward H. Dunham was at the same time made special 
county clerk and Atlanta the temporary county seat. 

Commissioners Davis and Bell met in Bell’s store at 
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tlanta on August 26, 1871, and ordered that the whole 
county be divided into three townships, Atlanta, Spencer 
and Sterling, and that an election be held in each a month 
from that date for the selection of county officers and a 
permanent county seat. 

This was done, and resulted as follows: Union City, the 
Ohio colony three miles southeast of Atlanta, received 48 
votes for county seat. Atlanta was given 64 votes, and be- 
came the permanent county seat—permanent for a short 
time. Wm. Lowery, Moses Burch and S. H. Thompson were 
elected county commissioners; Wm. T. Nicholas, county 
clerk; T. C. Magoffin, county treasurer; J. W. Holmes, cor- 
oner; Levi Jay, probate judge; James J. Spencer, sheriff; 
G. W. Poole, register of deeds; H. Decker, county attorney; 
T. L. Jackson, county surveyor, and Wm. H. Van Ornum, 
clerk of the district court. These men were to serve until 
the general election in November. Thompson, as county 
commissioner, never qualified. 

In the first regular election, in November, the follow- 
ing were chosen: Wm. Lowery, Moses Burch and J. M. 
Leidigh, county commissioners; W. T. Nicholas, county 
clerk; T. C. Magoffin, county treasurer; G. W. Poole, regis- 
ter of deeds; Henry Fones, coroner; W. P. Brown, county 
attorney; Evan C. Jones, county surveyor and also super- 
intendent of public instruction; James J. Spencer, sheriff; 
Rev. F. J. Griffith, representative. 

Mr. Bell kept for many years the papers which made 
him a special county commissioner. The certificate read: 

THE STATE OF KANSAS 
To all who shall see these presents, 
Greetings: 

Know ye that I, James M. Harvey, governor of the state of Kan- 
sas, reposing special trust and confidence in the integrity, patriot- 
ism and abilities of Daniel M. Bell, on behalf and in the name of 
the state do hereby appoint and commission him special county 
commissioner for Rice county, and do authorize and empower him 
to discharge the duties of said office according to law. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused to be affixed the great seal of the state. 

Done at Topeka, this 18th day of August, A.D., 1871. 

J. M. HARVEY, Governor 
Attest: W. W. SMALLWOOD, Secretary of State 
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In the days preceding the establishment of the county, 
it was discovered there were not enough people within its 
boundaries to make such action legally possible. This, how- 
ever, failed to daunt the men interested in its organiza- 
tion and they proceeded to “pad” the population lists. One 
of the methods employed was that of sending a man to the 
eastern line of the county, at the crossing of the Santa Fe 
trail over the Little Arkansas, where he was engaged in 
stopping all transients and inducing them to register as 
citizens. 

This helped to swell the rolls but it did not muster up 
the required number, and as it was nearing time for action, 
another resident was sent out to the northwestern corner 
where a road cut across from Ellsworth to the Santa Fe 
trail southward of that city. Here, it was understood, a 
government freight caravan was soon to be through, and 
the local man was to secure the registration of its per- 
sonnel. 

It developed that there were but six wagons and as 
many drivers. But each wagon was drawn by six mules, 
so, after the drivers had signed the census records, the 
names of the mules belonging to each were recorded after 
his name and with his surname as their own. Thus each 
driver had a family of six. This put the figures up to the 
required mark. The story is as related by A. L. McMurphy 
of Sterling. 

The county’s first town was established ahead of the 
county itself. It was Atlanta, located on the old Santa Fe 
trail, less than two miles southwest of the present city of 
Lyons. It came into being in December, 1870, when an or- 
ganization known as the “Atlanta Town company” laid 
out the site. In the spring of 1871 construction of several 
buildings was begun. 

A county seal was selected in 1871, bearing a design of 
a sheaf of wheat, a plow and a landscape, with a semi-circle 
of thirteen stars overhead. 

In that same year it was reported that the exact geo- 
graphical center of the state fell within the bounds of the 
new county, and W. T. Nicholas received a letter, as coun- 
ty clerk, from the office of the U. S. Surveyor General, at 
Lawrence. The communication read as follows: 

“I have been figuring for the exact center of the state and 
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since it falls in your county, I thought it might interest 
some of you to know just where it is. 1 make it as follows, 
viz.. The corner to sections 9, 6, 7 and 8, township 18 south, 
range 9 west. Atlanta’s claims for the capital (of Kansas) 
ougnt to be pretty good based on the fact that she is but 14 
miles southeast of the center.” 

The letter was signed by Thos. 5. Morrison, principal 
draughtsman. 

This location is in Eureka township, in the northwest 
part of the county. 

In 1876 the county seat was changed to the site of Ly- 
ons through a county election in which Sterling, Atlanta 
and Lyons were vying for the distinction. It was the Atlan- 
ta influence which brought the county’s capital to the Ly- 
ons location, which was then an unnamed point on the farm 
of “Hod” Wiliston, but the exact center of the county. The 
Atlanta faction feared the county seat might go to the 
southern city, and hit upon the idea of the county’s center 
as more convenient for themselves. 

The election over, the work of moving Atlanta a mile 
and a half north was started, and a number of buildings 
long standing in Lyons were those hauled up from the old 
trail town. The farm had changed hands, Mr. Wiliston hav- 
ing sold the place to Truman J. Lyon, and for the latter 
owner the new town was named, with the “s” added for 
euphony. 

The home of the Lyons family was later that of Miss 
Bertha McCabe and was diagonally across the intersection 
from the library. The original location of the Wiliston 
house was in the block east of the library but was changed 
when the street was laid out and it was found to be in the 
street. The Lyor dwelling was remodeled, but remains 
as the oldest building in the city. It is now in the west part 
of Lvons. 

The old county jail and the original main building at 
the county farm were portions of the Atlanta hotel which 
was built by the town company and before completion 
was used for the third church service to be held in the 
eounty. A home on South Grand, formerly belonging to 
Wm. Schmidt, is the major portion of the Atlanta school 
which had been built just before the county seat was lo- 
cated at Lyons and was for that reason one of the last 
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buildings to be moved to the “new Atlanta”—about 1880 
or 81. It was moved by Ed W. Wood, editor of the Central 
Kansas Democrat, the first paper published at Lyons. 

The matter of determining the first settler of the county 
is one which has long been a difficult and apparently hope- 
less task. Pioneers moved onto claims without knowing 
that a few miles away were others who had come before 
them. This has caused confusion in later years, and each 
persons who has attempted to settle the point has chosen a 
new “first resident”. 

Probably the first person to stake out a claim in the 
county was Theodore Sternberg who, as explained in a 
previous chapter, came here for that purpose in 1867. 

The next to come were probably John A. Carlson, An- 
drew Johnson, and C. S. Lindell, who arrived in February, 
1870, and August Johnson, John E. Johnson, O. W. Peter- 
son and John P. Johnson in April of the same year. 

A. J. Howard and J. E. Purdue camped on the Little 
Arkansas river in August 1870, with several thousand head 
of cattle, and Mr. Purdue located his farm there soon af- 
terward. 

Nelson Reed, Leonard Russell and John Q. Adams are 
accredited with locating on Cow creek in 1870. The late 
W. H. Rife of Mitchell is another who arrived in that year. 

George W. Hodgson of Little River laid claim to being 
the county’s first actual resident by virtue of the fact that 
he came in October, 1870, filing on a homestead in section 
34, Union township, and proving up on it in the shortest 
time possible. He also believed he was the first to break 
sod which was in November, 1870. He came on horseback. 
At the time, he felt certain, there was no one within ten 
miles of him, a ranch being the closest. 

It might be possible to take the subject of the county’s 
“firsts” in everything on down through the full category, 
but not all are of consequence. A few of them, however, 
will be presented in the following paragraphs: 

The first white child to be born in the county was 
Charles L. Campbell to William and Sarah E. Campbell 
of near Raymond, June 10, 1871. The child died a short 
time later, June 25. The McKinnis twins, George and An- 
gie, children of Robert and Elizabeth McKinnis, are the 
first born here to live afterward. The date of their birth 
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was in September, 1871. 

The first marriage to be recorded in the county was 
that of James A. Moore and Ada Cartright, January 1, 1872, 
the ceremony being performed by Judge Levi Jay. These 
people, however, were transients, and the first residents 
to be married here were Dan M. Bell and Mary Hanks, Ap- 
-ril 19, 1872, also by Judge Jay. Both lived in Lyons the rest 
of their lives. Their ceremony was performed while they 
rode horseback in the moonlight, along the old Santa Fe 
trail west of Atlanta. 

The first murder to have been committed in the coun- 
ty (among the settlers) was the shooting of P. B. Shannon 
by Edward Swanson at Union City, August 21, 1871. It is 
said by pioneers to have been the outcome of a card game 
played at or near the general store at Union City. After the 
crime the murderer fled to Ohio. Sheriff James Spencer 
was sent to arrest him but never returned to the west, 
presumably because he did not want to bring Swanson, who 
had come from Spencer’s own locality, back to face trial. 
At any rate, Swanson was never punished. 

Shannon is said to have made the remarks, a few days 
before he met death, that someone would have to be killed 
in this healthful new country before a graveyard could 
be started. He was buried in the Atlanta cemetery which 
was located on land immediately back of what is now the 
M. H. Taylor property on South Grand, Lyons. Several 
others were afterward buried there, but with the establish- 
ment of the Lyons cemetery most of the bodies were ex- 
humed and removed to the latter. 

The first person to die of natural causes was John 
Chitty, an 18-year-old boy who passed away August 28, 
1871. 

The first newspaper in the county, a weekly, was the 
Atlanta Herald, established at Atlanta on April 19, 1873. It 
flourished but a short time, under the management of Fra- 
-ser and Shinn Bros., and was afterward acquired by other 
parties who published it at Peace, discontinuing it in 1875. 
The first copy of the Herald was put up at auction and 
brought $2.50. 

. «At Peace, now Sterling, on April 21, 1872, the first 
church organization was formed. It was that of the Wes- 
-leyan Methodist society, and Rev. H. T. Besse was minister. 
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There were at first but five members: J. W. McPherson, Or- 
ange S. Young, Norman Wait, Harriet Besse and G. W. 
McPherson. 

Rev. F. J. Griffith, who was not only the first minister 
in the county but its first representative to the state legis- 
lature, preached the county’s first sermon in a sod house 
in Farmer: township, section 9, then owned by David 
Cairns. 

Rev. Griffith is worthy of more mention. He came with 
a group of emigrants arriving at Ellsworth, but on the trip 
down to Rice county was injured when the wagon in which 
he was riding upset. Forced to return to Ellsworth, he soon 
recuperated and joined his flock in their new location. 

One of his early church members afterward recounted 
that during the first years here there was an Indian “scare” 
in which everyone but the minister was frightened. Rev. 
Griffith went out among the Indians and fraternized with 
them, even entering with them in jumping contests, for at 
the age of 60 he was still athletic. 

On another occasion Rev. Griffith had called together 
for services people living on both sides of Cow creek. But 
before the meeting hour the stream had become swollen 
and the two congregations could not get together. Rev. 
Griffith did not let this interfere with his sermon. He sim- 
ply walked down to the water’s edge and in stentorian 
voice sent the word of gospel hurtling across the stream 
to those marooned on the other side. 

It is for him, likewise, that Lost creek, in the north- 
western part of the county, may have been named. He was 
returning from a meeting one night and lost his way, 
camping out on the banks of the little stream until day- 
break, rather than to bother the people in a house the 
lights from which he could see in the distance. When morn- 
ing came he found that the light shone from his own dwell- 
ing. (There is another version of the naming of Lost creek 
which accounts for it with the explanation that the stream 
runs underground at several points.) 

The first Thanksgiving Day observance was held in 
Atlanta in 1871. 

The coming of the Santa Fe railroad was one of the 
most important events in the period of early settlement. It 
marked the end of that type of isolation felt by inhabitants 
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of a frontier country. It connected by ribbons of steel the 
new homeland with the old, where before the only con- 
nection had been the deep cut ruts of the Santa Fe Trail. It 
gave the people of Rice county not only a feeling of great- 
er security, but a confidence that settlement would come 
with swifter strides, and with the new influx of home seek- 
ers the possibility of rapid development and growth, and 
the defeat of lonesomeness which comprised one of the 
greatest handicaps to progress. 

It was an occasion of rejoicing when on January 22, 
1872, the first string of cars was run over the rails on the 
newly completed line from Hutchinson to Larned. 

The railroad company had played a trick on the peo- 
ple of Atlanta and surrounding territory, where it was be- 
lieved the new road would be. Instead of selecting a route 
through the middle of the county, it had suddenly and with- 
out much effort at explaining, decided to follow, in a gen- 
eral way, the Arkansas river. It was a blow to those who 
had speculated in anticipating the more central route. 

But it was not long before the Santa Fe’s reason for 
the change in plans became clear. The company had con- 
siderable land, in the form of a grant, alloted in the cus- 
tomary checkerboard manner of one section to the rail- 
road and one left open for claims—every other one belonging 
to the road. In the southern portion of the county was sandy 
land, much of it not so well suited to agriculture as that 
nearer Cow creek. It was plain to be seen that if the line 
was run through the good land, the country along the rail- 
road would settle quickly, and the sandy area to the south 
would be difficult to dispose of. But, on the other hand, 
the presence of the line would help to sell the poorer land, 
if it went that way, and the better farms would sell them- 
selves. 

It was a smart move, not only for the railroad but for 
all those who were concerned with the county’s immed- 
iate settlement. It was even more important in those days 
than it would be now, when a matter of ten or fifteen miles 
is nothing. 

Raymond, for a time the end of the Santa Fe, while 
the roadbed westward was under construction, had been 
a thriving city. Cattlemen of the great plains to the south- 
west, and from other directions, too, had brought their 
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herds to that little town for shipment. It was a typical, 
western cow town, and had its share of excitement as such. 
It remains as the oldest town in the county under its or- 
iginal name, “Peace” having become Sterling, and “Atlan- 
ta” Lyons. 

The loss of land originally attached to Rice county, 
as mentioned in the opening paragraphs of this chapter, 
and which occurred at about the time of the railroad’s com- 
ing, is said by early settlers to have been a political move. 
According to Dan Bell, it was encouraged by residents of 
the northern and central portions of the county. 

The proposal to detach the string of townships along 
the county’s southern boundary, according to Mr. Bell, was 
protested strenuously by residents of Peace and heartily 
favored by those of Atlanta. Even then, he said, Atlanta 
had visions of becoming the county seat, and so did Peace. 
Those interested in the former town saw at once that if 
the southern townships were removed, the act would im- 
mediately make Peace a border town and less desirable 
as the county seat, while it would leave Atlanta in a favor- 
ed central position. 

Later, he said, when Reno county had agreed to give 
back the several sections immediately south of Sterling 
and extending beyond the general border of the county, 
those same men helped to put the move across and in a way 
atoned for their shrewdness which had been so greatly 
to the disadvantage of their southern neighbors. 

No single incident in the earlier years of Rice county 
settlement so adequately illustrates the hardships encount- 
ered by our forefathers as the great “Grasshopper Inva- 
sion” of 1874. 

There were many tough, formidable obstacles out here 
for those who left their established eastern homes and 
staked their all on the open expanses of boundless prairie. 
There were Indians who were not quite tame and who 
might, at any time, decide to rise up against the compara- 
tively unprotected settler. There were herds of buffaloes, 
literally millions of great, heavy beasts that could stampede 
and trample into the earth everything in front of them. 
There were prairie fires that swept relentlessly, viciously 
on over miles of sun-parched grass, to envelop and des- 
troy man’s habitations and sometimes man himself. There 
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were rattlesnakes and wolves and many another fearsome 
creature more often imagined than real. There were bliz- 
zards and tornadoes and killing drouths. And they were at 
times, it seemed, bent upon denying this good earth to those 
who would eke from it a bare existence. 

There are many recorded accounts of the Grasshop- 
per Invasion for it covered great expanses of Kansas set- 
tlement. Most of us have read, or heard older people relate, 
how the locusts came out of the west in veritable clouds, 
sufficient to darken the sky on a sunny summer day. And 
how they devoured everything in sight—even down to 
grandpa’s nightshirt hanging on the line—and, when there 
was no longer anything green or soft, how they tried to 
chew bits out of hickory hoe handles, moving on only when 
there was no further damage they could do. 

But for the sake of keeping it local, let us examine this 
early holocaust as it was observed right here at home: 

George Fox, onetime sheriff and police chief of Ly- 
ons, was among those who were here to witness the devas- 
tation wrought by these billions of winged foragers. He was 
but a small boy, residing on a farm immediately west of 
Sterling. He remembered how they came in clouds and 
fell down upon the earth so thickly as to defy any method 
of control in the saving of crops. 

The Lyons man’s parents had planted a few trees 
around their new home. One of them was a cottonwood, 
a mere green switch barely rooted in the ground. With the 
aid of a little sister, he carried bucket after bucket of water 
from a well, and as the hoppers collected upon the tiny 
tree, the children would rout them with a splash of water. 
They kept this up all of one day and part of another—and 
the tree was saved. Years later Mr. Fox had the pleasure 
of visiting the old home place and seeing this tree, a gi- 
gantic and stately living thing with branches spreading 
protective arms out over the house. 

The plight of the homesteaders, particularly those who 
had no great financial resources, was desperate. Some went 
back home at once, defeated by but one of the hardships of 
the prairie. Others elected to stay and try again—if only 
they could get a little assistance. 

Individually and through their churches they appealed 
for succor from those in more settled localities back east. 
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This cry from the denuded prairie is filled with pathos, 
even yet. 

The following is copied from a handbill printed at 
Peace, August, 1874, headed: “An appeal to the Pastors 
and Members of the M. E. Church.” It was in the possession 
of Mrs. R. F. Embree of Lyons whose father, M. J. Morse, 
was an early preacher and state representative: 

Dear Brethren and Sisters: 

A double calamity has befallen our beautiful country 
this season. The prevailing drought bore heavily upon us, 
retarding the growth of everything. Notwithstanding this 
there would have been from one half to two thirds of a crop 
of corn, and some other things. But on Sabbath, July 26th, 
and the following days, countless myriads of grass hoppers 
darkened the heavens, descended, and have devoured 
“every green thing,” and of thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of acres of corn but little is left, save stumps and 
switches. Many families that came here last Fall and 
Spring, were depending much on their crop of sod corn; 
but that is gone, and what are they to do? The men are 
able, and more than willing to work, but there is very lit- 
tle employment to be had in this new country yet, as most 
families do their own work. This charge includes from 400 
to 500 persons, men, women and children, directly or in- 
directly connected with our church; about two thirds of 
these must have help, and some of them speedily. Some of 
our brethren who planted largely, and worked very hard 
have not enough to last them more than for two to six 
weeks. 

A meeting of the official members of the circuit, held 
at Atlanta, August 11th, for the purpose of adopting some 
plan for the immediate relief of our suffering people, un- 
animously authorized the preacher in charge to make an 
appeal to our churches for aid through the columns of the 
“Central Christian Advocate”; and also circulars addressed 
to the pastors of the different churches. 

We are here in a new country, on the frontier, with but 
little or nothing to fall back upon. The Lord has given 
many of you, dear brethren, enough and to spare, to some 
of you a super-abundance of the good things of this life. 
And now in behalf of our suffering church and people, we 
appeal to you for help in this our time of need, most confi- 
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dently, believing that you will promptly and cheerfully 
respond. 

Food for both man and beast will be needed very soon. 
(Teams will not be able to work next Spring unless they 
have feed. Some need clothing, shoes, & c. There is little 
or no wood in the country, and many have not money to 
buy coal. Fall and Winter are nigh at hand, and for ten 
months to come nothing can be raised here. 

Provisions, clothing, or money sent to the committee, 
or either of them at Peace, Rice County, Kansas, will be 
faithfully distributed among those in need. 

We believe that the different Railroad Companies 
will give us transportation free as on other occasions of 
similar character. 

J. CLARKE, preacher in charge 

M. J. MORSE, Rep. Rice Co., I. L. ROSS, Steward. 
Peace circuit, Wichita district, South Kansas Conference. 

The situation was not without its humor, Mr. Fox re- 
called that the easterners responded wonderfully and as 
their donations came in, the stricken people gathered 
around to receive them eagerly. 

In one shipment, among many other things, was a 
church bell. The Lyons man remembered the reaction of the 
crowd to that contribution. “Great grief!” they shouted. 
“Do the folks back there think the hoppers ate our church 
bell too?” 

General Samuel A. Rice, for whom the county was 
named, was an Iowan. He was selected a Colonel by Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood in 1862, and attached to the 33rd Iowa. He 
died in July, 1864, having been struck in the right foot by 
a minnie ball during the battle of Jenkins Ferry where by 
splendid generalship he had won further laurels and es- 
teem. The ball struck the buckle on his spur and drove it 
into the bone of the heel where it remained unnoticed for 
a week, inducing blood poison which soon caused his death. 
Fate had intervened, it would seem, since only the day 
before the battle, General Rice had noticed that he was 
wearing his spurs buckled on the inside of his feet, while 
fellow officers buckled theirs on the outside. He mentioned 
this to a companion and remarked that he would follow 
the common practice after that. Otherwise he might have 
survived the war. He was held in the highest regard by 
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his men and those officers who knew him. He was the only 
officer from Iowa to die of wounds during the Civil war. 
After his death he was breveted a major-general in recog- 
nition of his gallantry and capable generalship. 

There seems to be no available record of the reason 
why this county was named for General Rice. Although 
Secretary Connelley of the state historical society con- 
ducted a thorough search for some explanation, he was 
unable to find anything which would shed definite light 
upon the subject. He did learn, however, that Samuel J. 
Crawford, who was governor of Kansas at the time the 
county’s boundaries were defined by legislature, had been 
in the battle of Jenkins Ferry during the Civil war and was 
in all probability with or close to General Rice when he 
fell. His certain acquaintance with the popular general is 
likely accountable for his having named one of the new 
Kansas counties for him. 
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Anecdotes of the Plains 


CHAPTER NINE 


Within the past few years the pioneer has come into 
his own. Time was, and not so long ago, when the recitation 
by some venerable townsman of an Indian fight or a buffaio 
hunt would serve to thrill only the children. Men of fewer 
years would stand apart unmindful, or cast mild accusations 
of boastfulness at him. 

Later, when the ranks of pioneers had become sufficient- 
ly thin to be noticeable, these same skeptics were eagerly 
devouring every story of the early day. 

It is only naturally so. The unobtainable is the thing 
which most fascinates us. When history is in the making 
few realize it. It occurs about us every moment of our lives. 
But when the details have been dimmed by time we clamor 
for more and appreciate that little which we have. 

Every community has allowed much of its history *o 
die with its pioneers, and Rice county is no exception. Peter 
Robert, Jimmie Jones, Sam Steiner—these and many others 
—have long since passed away. And because of their modest 
natures and the failure of the rest of us to impress upon 
them the importance of their knowledge, have taken with 
them a thousand romantic stories of adventure and hardship. 

Now there remain none to whom we may turn. A 
quarter of an century ago these old men were hard pressed 
for facts to hand to posterity. Among them, and one of the 
most interesting in Rice county was George M. Hoffman 
of Little River. 

Mr. Hoffman, then past 85 years old, lived at the hos- 
pital he endowed and which bears his name—the Hoffman 
Memorial hospital. 

He was not a pioneer of the county in a strict sense, 
since he came here from Ellsworth a number of years after 
settlement had begun. But he was more of a pioneer than 
any of the others in another respect. He saw Rice county 
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longer ago than any other person then living within its 
confines. 

“Buffalo Bill” Cody, “Buffalo Bill” Mathewson, Kit 
Carson, “Wild Bill” Hickock and Bill Comstock were all 
known to him, for he had met them on occasions as they 
came into Fort Harker, near Ellsworth, or as he traversed 
the old trails as a freighter. 

Colonel Inman, author of “The Old Santa Fe Trail,’ was 
once a newspaperman at Ellsworth and was especially well 
known to Mr. Hoffman whom he interviewed several times 
while writing that book. 

Mr. Hoffman was born in Indiana in 1843, coming to 
Kansas aS a young man in 1859, locating first at Topeka 
and later at Salina. 

He spent 11 years on the plains, during one of which 
alone he walked 3,500 miles as a “bull whacker,” as ox 
drivers were then commonly called. 

He first hauled freight from Leavenworth to Salt Lake 
City in 1864, and in 1867 while traveling through Nebraska 
territory engaged in an Indian battle the thrilling details 
of which he never forgot. 

His train had started from Leavenworth for a fort on 
Powder river with 60 wagons of supplies. Siouan Indians, 
about 700 in number, attacked them at or near Crazy 
Woman’s Fork, surrounded the train and placed it under 
a siege which lasted forty hours. During that time the 
Indians lost seventy killed and a much larger number of 
wounded, while the loss to the freighters was two killed 
and several wounded. 

The red men of that period were in possession of some 
guns, but arrows flew thick and fast, giving evidence that 
they had not entirely discarded their aboriginal weapons. 

During the battle the Indians would alternately advance 
and retreat, showering arrows upon the caravan at each 
attack. The squaws of the tribe would frequently come with- 
in fair rifle range, shouting words of encouragement to 
their braves. Once, when they ventured a little closer than 
usual the men of the wagon train turned their attention 
strictly to peppering them with lead, and, needless to say, 
they did not return. The white men had taken their ap- 
pearance without concern at first, but the thing began to 
“peeve” them when they noticed that the braves seemed 
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more fierce under the encouragement of the women. 

It was during this fight that Mr. Hoffman acquired 
a couple of Indian scalplocks. On one of the attacks a pair 
of braves happened to ride unusually close to the caravan 
and were “picked off” by Mr. Hoffman and a man at his 
elbow. 

When the lull came, Hoffman slipped out of the en- 
closure and, grabbing a handful of black hair, proceeded 
to “lift” that which lay between the Indian and heaven by 
the use of a sharp knite. He took the next one in the same 
manner, being sure that he got plenty. He did not have 
them long, for they were either stolen or lost from his 
wagon shortly after the train had proceeded. 

At another time, near the north fork of the Platte river, 
Hoffman and a party of others were riding horseback 
though what was known as “The Narrows.” About twenty 
Indians “popped up” from behind a natural place of con- 
cealment. Someone of the six white men fired point-blank 
at the leader with a shotgun and the Indian fell from his 
horse. The other natives were so surprised that they hurried- 
ly placed their chief on his animal and scampered away. 

Hoffman once drove a stage coach between Ft. Lupton 
and Fremont’s Orchard, a distance of forty miles. The coach 
was drawn by six jet-black horses, the finest obtainable 
and “faster than lightning.” One day, while on his journey, 
he chanced to look back and saw, not more than a mile 
away, about 125 Sioux, all mounted, in readiness to attack 
him. 

The six black horses were “let out” on a dead run and 
must have, he thought, presented a beautiful sight as they 
scampered across the prairie with a horde of savage riders 
in hot pursuit. 

At any rate the coach soon outdistanced its pursuers 
and reached a little station where there were some soldiers. 
There he took aboard four armed men—and was not bother- 
ed during the rest of his trip. 

Several years later Mr. Hoffman was employed at a 
ranch near old Ft. Zarah, in Barton county. One day, while 
out hunting north of the ranch, he was surprized to see a 
white man riding toward him as fast as his pony could go. 
The country was at that time almost devoid of white popu- 
lation and the man’s appearance startled him. 
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As the rider came up, he checked his horse momen- 
tarily to cry out: “Run for your life; the Indians are com- 
ing!” 

: Hoffman, who was apparently more familiar with the 
country than the alarmed rider, attempted to calm him by 
saying: “Why those are tame Indians. They won’t hurt you.” 

“Tame, nothing!” came the reply as the man spurred 
his horse on toward the east, ‘They’ve been chasing me for 
two hours.” 

Hoffman hurried back to the ranch house, which was 
the abandoned barracks of Ft. Zarah, and got a man named 
Nate Hudson. Together they rode out toward the west, the 
direction from which the white man had come. 

At the foot of a little slope they caught sight of the 
Indians and dismounting kneeled with their rifles leveled at 
the brow of the hill. As the red men came riding over it 
they found themselves confronted by a pair of wicked look- 
ing guns and upon first sight of these the leader threw up | 
both hands and in perfect English shouted: “Don’t shoot!” 

“What’s the idea of chasing that white man?” Hoffman 
demanded. To which the Indian whined in reply: “Aw, we 
were just having some fun with him.” 

And so they were. They proved to be, as Hoffman sus- 
pected, Kaws—perfectly harmless—who were camped on 
Cheyenne Bottoms. 

Mr. Hoffman was a buffalo hunter as occasion de- 
manded, altho he did not go into that occupation on a com- 
mercial basis. During his stay at the Ft. Zarah ranch four 
men and two boys came out from Council Grove to get 
buffalo meat for those back home. They were having little 
luck, for they had no knowledge of the “art,” and Mr. Hoff- 
man volunteered to help them out. In a short time he had 
brought down eleven of the huge animals, and turned them 
over to the “easterners” who received them with profound 
gratitude. Money was scarce in those days and the men . 
had but a few dollars among them. This they offered in 
payment for the help, but Mr. Hoffman refused to accept it. 

It happened that these men were of some devout re- 
ligious sect. When Mr. Hoffman would not take pay they 
first suggested that their people write to him occasionally. 
This too was declined since mail delivery was poor, if such 
a thing existed at all. So the men proposed that they pray 
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for him, and this offer was graciously accepted by Mr. 
Hoffman who assured them that altho he might not be 
worthy of it he felt that it would do him no harm. 

“Buffalo Bill’ Cody was not taken very seriously by 
Mr. Hoffman, who knew him well. As a buffalo hunter he 
felt that Cody had not been overrated, for he was one of 
the best if not the very best “shot” on the plains. But as a 
scout and plainsman he was certain there were “a half dozen 
who could have taken him out and lost him in short order.” 

He accredited “Wild Bill” Hickock with having been the 
“quickest pistol puller on the plains.” Hickock, he recalled, 
looked much like General Custer except that he was some- 
what taller. 

Mr. Hoffman journeyed over the Santa Fe trail on 
seven round-trips, the first being in 1864, as mentioned 
previously. 

Among the Indians of Mr. Hoffman’s acquaintance was 
“Satank”, a chief of the Kiowas. Once when Hoffman was 
driving cattle down into the Indian territory, now Oklahoma, 
an Indian hailed him from the top of a hill in the vicinity 
of Ft. Sill. He stopped until the man had come up. The 
Indian wanted to borrow some tobacco and was successful 
in his “touch.” Then he recognized the donor. 

“What you doin’ here?” Satank demanded gruffly. Mr. 
Hoffman explained his mission. 

“But you got no business down here,’ Satank warned. 
“This country no good except for Injuns and hoss thieves.” 

Mr. Hoffman’s last trip over the trail was in 1870, a 
short time after which it was closed. 

Dan M. Bell of Lyons was another of the last remaining 
pioneers. And he enjoyed several unique distinctions. He 
was probably the last man living in Rice county who came 
into it over the old Santa Fe trail for the purpose of home- 
steading. He was one of the county’s first commissioners. 
He and Mrs. Bell were the first residents of the county to 
be married here and were probably the only ones to have 
been married on the old trail. 

Aside from all this he was a pioneer merchant of the 
“lost town of Atlanta,” having arrived there early in 1871 
when it was little more than a townsite. And he was a 
pioneer settler of Great Bend, having moved there for a 
short time the following year. ; 
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What is still more, he was one of the few remaining 
buffalo hunters. He followed it as a sport and on a commer- 
cial scale, killing them in places ranging from the site of 
the present city of Lyons to many miles westward. 

Mr. Bell was particularly interesting because he could 
supply the demand for the little details of pioneer life. He 
could recount hundreds of interesting events of plains days, 
some of which will be given here. 

In speaking of the buffalo, Mr. Bell brought out the fact 
that it was not the only animal on the plains. The beaver 
was to be found on nearly every little stream, and there, 
too, the wild turkey. The gray wolf, coyote, badger, antelope 
and elk all lived as next door neighbors to man, and of these, 
he found the antelope was the most interesting. 

Mr. Bell captured a young antelope one day while out 
hunting, and brought it back to Atlanta expecting to raise 
it. But he had scarcely reached the settlement before he 
realized he had made a mistake. There were no cows in 
‘those days, and consequently no milk for the “infant.” 

Then he had an idea. In the neighborhood was a negro 
woman who had a small baby. He explained the situation 
to her and managed to effect a bargain whereby she was to 
act as wet nurse for the little animal until it could be 
weaned. Her remuneration was to be $5, which was then a 
great deal of money. 

The bargain was kept and the antelope eventually re- 
turned to Mr. Bell’s custody. A short time later an eastern 
transient saw it and bought it for $10. Thus Mr. Bell realized 
a profit of $5 as a reward for his trouble and as the result 
of the colored woman’s tender care. 

There were other experiences with animals. Among 
these were the thrills of being twice trailed by coyotes. Once 
while returning from Ellsworth with mail for Atlanta he 
heard first one yelp, then a score, immediately behind his 
horse. He began to worry for fear they might attack his 
animal, so proceeded to shoot into the pack. He killed a few, 
but they did not attack him. 

The other occasion was at night while he was riding 
in a wagon with some fresh meat aboard. This, he felt sure, 
had attracted them, for they did a good job of “stalking” 
him for several miles. Coyotes were seldom, if ever, known 
to attack a man but nevertheless he felt considerably re- 
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lieved when they dispersed. 

Of experiences with the Indians Mr. Bell had a share, 
altho never to a point of seriousness. One-of the most hu- 
morous of these occurred at Atlanta where he was operating 
a general store. 

A lone Indian “buck” walked into the place one after- 
noon and in a matter-of-fact way announced that he ex- 
pected some “buff.” This was the usual Indian effort at 
saying “buffalo meat.” There was always plenty of jerked 
(sun cured) meat at the store where it was free to anyone 
who cared to ask for it. 

Mr. Bell that day had a particularly fine buffalo ham 
on the cutting block and this he proceeded to divide with 
his caller. But when he started to use the axe to separate 
the halves, the Indian walked around to the large end and 
stood there, waiting for it to come loose. 

‘Without comment,. Mr. Bell flopped the piece end-for- 
end. The Indian was equally rude. He walked around to the 
big end again. Then Mr. Bell eyed him sternly and said: 
“Now listen here, if you want any of this you'll get the little 
end.” The Indian grunted and took his place at the little end, 
grabbing it up and departing without the formality of any- 
thing that even resembled “Thank you.” 

- There was little trouble with the Indians at Atlanta. 
The Cheyennes were usually their closest neighbors, living 
across the Arkansas river where they had been impressed 
with the fact that they were to stay. They were not, under 
any circumstances, to venture across to the north side. 

One day, however, a party of men from Atlanta happen- 
ed to be down near the stream and saw a group of the 
Indians on the side opposite the reservation. This they ac- 
cepted as a sign that the Cheyennes were on the war-path, 
and they hastened back to town with the news. 

A meeting was called hastily and all the men in the 
‘community came. The purpose of the gathering was to de- 
cide what to do in preparation for what seemed a certain 
attack. 

As a result Mr. Bell and a man named “Wash” Sallada 
were selected to ride to Ellsworth to solicit the aid of 
soldiers at the fort. 

Upon reaching Ft. Harker they were received by the 
officer in command who read the petition from the people 
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of Atlanta and immediately shook his head, saying: “I’m 
sorry but we can’t help you.” 

“And why not?” the Atlanta men asked. 

“Because,” was the reply, “we have only enough soldiers 
for the regular scouting duty.” 

“Well, then, can you let us have some guns and ammuni- 
tion? We are not prepared to protect ourselves,” the men 
pleaded. 

And the answer was: “We have none to spare.” 

It looked as tho their long ride was to be unavailing. 
And as a last hope for some sort of help Bell asked: “Can 
you tell us whether we are in danger?” 

To which there came the unsympathetic reply: “Not a 
blamed bit, unless the Indians break loose.” Which was far 
from reassuring. 

The men hurried back toward home, expecting at any 
minute to see smoke from the burning village. But the 
town was still there when they reached it and no one had 
been massacred. It ultimately developed that the local panic 
was nothing more than that. 

Sheriff Spencer and Mr. Bell, who was a deputy, rode 
back and forth between Atlanta and the river for several 
days without seeing another Indian. 

Fears of easterners about to set out in the early 70’s 
for Rice county homesteads that they would encounter 
ferocious Indians proved largely unfounded. It was not that 
they were doomed to see no “redskins,” but simply that 
by the time they got here the Indians remaining were a 
rather docile lot, more of a nuisance than a danger. 

There were at least two tribes of Indians who were 
more or less resident in Rice county at the time. One was 
the Kaws, some of whom came down the old Kaw Trail 
from near Council Grove to camp and hunt buffaloes 
around what was later to be known as “Camp Stahl” on 
Cow creek southeast of Lyons. The other was the Chey- 
ennes, whose members had been pushed southward and 
told they must go no farther north than the south banks 
of the Arkansas river. 

A grove of large walnut trees at the “Camp Stahl’ site, 
three miles south and about a mile east of Lyons, was long 
the only remaining evidence of the Kaws. Since the walnut 
is not indigenous to Rice county, it is evident that these 
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old trees sprang from nuts brought along by the tempor- 
ary Indian residents of this spot. 

These Kaw Indians, by the way, were the relatives of 
the late Charles Curtis, Kansas senator and onetime vice 
president. It was never learned whether Curtis himself 
ever accompanied them on their journeys here, but he was 
old enough to have done so, as a small boy. 

How these Kaws were received by the early Rice 
countians is indicated in an account of the county’s first 
Thanksgiving celebration which was given to Miss Mary 
Alice Jones by Dan Bell, one of the first county commis- 
sioners, who operated a store at Atlanta for a time. The 
story follows: 

The old Santa Fe Trail, around which have been woven 
so many stories of toil, of sorrow and of bloodshed, had 
also its pleasant scenes. One of these occurred in 1871 when 
the citizens of the thriving little village of Atlanta, in Rice 
county, held their first Thanksgiving event. Cultivated fields 
now mark the spot where once stood this enterprising 
frontier village but in those days it felt its importance 
keenly. The Santa Fe Trail, then the only trail of any im- 
portance into Kansas from the east, was Atlanta’s main 
street. There were three or four stores, a post office, a two 
story hotel to which the citizens pointed with great pride, 
several dwelling houses and last, but far from least, a 
saloon. 

The Thanksgiving season was approaching. A holiday 
atmosphere prevailed in the village. What could the good 
people of Atlanta do to celebrate this, their first Thanks- 
giving? Somebody suggested a turkey shoot. Yes, why not 
a turkey shoot? That would bring people in from the sur- 
rounding country, give them an opportunity to enjoy a 
gala day and besides, help furnish the turkeys for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. The day was selected for the event, 
advertised by word of mouth and everything arranged to 
make the celebration successful. 

The day for the turkey shoot dawned quiet and serene, 
and people from the countryside flocked to Atlanta to par- 
ticipate in the festivities. About 40 men, women and child- 
ren gathered at the little county seat town, armed with 
- lunch baskets and guns. That was the largest crowd At- 
lanta had ever entertained and represented practically the 
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whole population within a radius of 20 miles. 

A dozen or more fine fowls were provided for the shoot 
and the arena was a lot back of a hardware store. The 
“stage” was a cracker box to which they securely tied the 
objects of the contest. Sixty-five yards were carefully 
stepped off and the rules of the shoot were that participants 
must shoot standing, off hand and if they drew blood the 
turkey was theirs. Their firearms were Winchester rifles, 
needle guns (also called buffalo guns) and army carbines. 

As the hour drew near for the shoot, the citizens of At- 
lanta discovered they were host to other visitors—visitors 
they had not counted upon. Along the banks of a nearby 
creek a band of 500 Kanza or Kaw Indians were camped. 
They had come from the eastern part of the state to spend 
the winter hunting buffaloes, as was their custom. They 
were friendly and never gave the settlers any trouble 
worse than petty thieving. News of the turkey shoot had 
drifted to the Kaws and they were on hand to take part 
in the festivities, with fully as many representatives as | 
the white man had. But the Indian was out of luck. The 
rules of the game were that they must shoot standing and 
that was not his method of bringing down game. Let the 
Indian get down on one knee and support his muzzle load- 
ing squirrel rifle on his ramrod and he could pick off a 
bird with every shot, and the white man knew that if 
they allowed the Indians to use their method, there would 
be no turkeys for the settlers’ Thanksgiving dinners. Oc- 
casionally the managers of the shoot would weaken and 
allow the Indian to try his luck Indian fashion, but every 
time it cost them a turkey. 

As the shoot progressed the white man realized that 
the squirrel gun of the Indian was better for that purpose 
than their own and so arranged to hire them from their 
red neighbors at five cents a shot, including the service of 
cleaning and loading the gun at each shot. 

One by one the noble birds, tied to the cracker box and 
with an unfair chance, fell victim to the skill of man, and 
one by one the settlers gathered their birds and families 
into their wagons and slowly drove back over the dry, 
bleak prairies to their sod houses and dug-outs. 


From out of Mr. Bell’s ample stock of reminiscences 
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came stories of the range cattle and their cowboy guardians. 
The cattlemen, it must be remembered, were in this county 
even earlier than the settlers but were not homesteaders be- 
cause they were merely occupying the open range where 
grass was free. They proceeded with none but “squatters’ 
rights,” which were sufficient so long as the settlers did not 
demand their country. 

The cattlemen were likely to be found anywhere, altho 
ordinarily along some stream where the cattle could obtain 
water. They lived in camps of temporary location and for 
varying lengths of time. 

Naturally, the cattlemen resented the coming of the 
homesteaders who, they realized, would soon drive them 
to other and probably less favorable grazing grounds. As 
a result they were the cause of many “Indian scares” and 
other disguised threats toward the newcomers. 

Mr. Bell recalled that in the winter of 1871 and ’72 the 
weather was particularly severe, resulting in the freezing 
up of streams and the subsequent inability of the cattle to 
get water. This, coupled with prairie fires which had hurt 
the pastures, caused the death of many of the animals and 
they were to be found along the streams, huddled together 
for warmth and large numbers of them on the verge of 
death if not already dead. 

But the dying cattle provided an opportunity for the 
settlers who were ready to do almost anything to get what 
little money they needed. Dead cattle were skinned for their 
hides, which brought a reasonably good price if they were 
in good condition. 

This continued thruout the several months without a 
thing to halt it, for the cattlemen were widely separated 
and could not know of what was taking place everywhere 
on the range. At length, however, the cowboys came to the 
conclusion that the settlers were not waiting for the animals 
to die but were killing some that might survive. Of course 
they were angry, and sent to the men of Atlanta an ulti- 
matum which said that the first settler found skinning an 
animal would be killed on the spot. 

Another general assembly was held in Atlanta. All 
were certain that no one had killed any of the cattle, and 
that the decision of the range men was therefore unfair. As 
a result they, in turn, sent out an ultimatum, the substance 
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of which was that if any of the settlers should meet death 
at the hands of the cattlemen, the prairie would be fired. 

It was a bad situation from either viewpoint. Each 
faction had the other at a decided disadvantage. Mr. Bell, 
who remembered that no violence occurred, regarded it as 
the strangest “compromise” ever to be effected in Rice 
county. 

It was during this time that W. H. Hopkins, later of 
Lyons, was threatened with hanging. 

He was engaged one day in skinning an animal which 
he had found dead along a stream. Looking up he saw a 
group of cowboys almost upon him. 

“Well, stranger, I guess we have caught you at it,” the 
spokesman said angrily. 

“Tt looks like you might have,’ was Mr. Hopkins’ re- 
ply. Then mustering up every bit of courage, he decided 
to take one long “shot” at a bluff. 

“Now, if I have to be hung,” he said, “it looks like it 
ought to be my privilege to choose the tree.” To which he © 
added: “Tl take that big limb right up there.” 

It worked. “What brand has that animal got on him?” 
the leader demanded. To which Mr. Hopkins, brandishing 
his long skinning knife replied: “Well, get down off your 
horse and come over and find out.” 

Eventually the spokesman smiled and said: “Now we 
don’t happen to be that sort of fellows. We don’t intend to 
hang you. All we want to know is that you aren’t killing 
any of the cattle.” 

Further conversation ensued, during which Mr. Hop- 
kins learned that the man to whom he was talking was the 
owner of many of the cattle in the region. He told Mr. 
Hopkins what his brand was and gave him permission to 
skin any dead animal he found bearing it. With that the 
men rode away. 

Mr. Hopkins could never forget the fright of those 
first few minutes of contact with the cattlemen. 

But to return to the experiences of Mr. Bell, it should 
be said that he was a successful buffalo hunter. He had 
come to the new country with that in mind, and since he 
was interested in learning all he could about it, soon ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge to warrant his becoming lead- 
er of a “group”, which consisted of five men—two killers 
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and three skinners. 

He gave much of the credit to his horse, which he had 
brought with him and which had been trained as a cattle 
pony. The little animal did everything but shoot the buf- 
falo, he said, never requiring the least bit of attention 
while working alongside a herd. 

It is likely that no one who ever lived in Rice county 
had closer contact with the “wild and wooly ways of 
the west” than Robert Millard, who for many years re- 
sided on a farm northwest of Lyons. 

Robert Millard died on November 17, 1928, at the home 
of a nephew, Ray Millard, at Ellinwood. Practically the 
only printed accounts of his many experiences are those re- 
lated here. He took with him to his grave a vast store of 
early reminiscences, for want of someone to convert them 
to the written word. 

During the year 1874, Mr. Millard with several other 
pioneers of the Rice county vicinity, set out on a long hunt- 
ing trip into the southwest country. They outfitted at 
Dodge City, which was then the “jumping off place”, and 
proceeded mile after mile on a jaunt which finally took 
them to territory not far from the Mexican border. 

While this was the longest and greatest of his buffalo 
hunting trips, Mr. Millard frequently roamed about the 
plains west of Rice county, and on his several expeditions 
came in contact with the notorious bad men as well as the 
heroes of the west at that period. As a result he spoke of 
most of them with an air of familiarity which was in itself 
convincing. 

Of “Buffalo Bill” Cody his estimation was not very high. 
After referring to him in sundry derisive tones, Millard 
told of the last time he met the old scout and plainsman. 

It was in Cody’s later life during the time he owned 
a circus. The show was playing a small town in Oklahoma 
where Millard chanced to be. 

Coming upon Cody seated on top of one of the huge 
show wagons, Millard looked up at him and, catching his 
eye, said: “Bill, I don’t suppose you remember me.” 

Cody searched his mind but could not place him, un- 
til Millard had mentioned several places and circumstances 
under which they had met. 

Then Cody said: “Have you got time to talk for a few 
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minutes?” Millard replied that he did and Cody, giving 
charge of the wagon and horses to a circus employe, en- 
tered a saloon with him where they sat down together to 
“reminisce’’. 

“T just proceeded to tell him what kind of a rascal I 
knew him to be,” Millard declared, “and instead of getting 
mad he just said: ‘I know it. It’s all the truth. And you 
can’t say too much about it to suit me. I like to meet some- 
one who knows and will tell me the truth about myself.’ ” 

Together they sat for an hour or more, according to 
Millard, “crying like a couple of blamed kids and talking 
over the old days.” 

“But there were men on the plains who were all and 
more than they are now supposed to have been,’ Millard 
acknowledged. Chief among those of his acquaintance was 
a man in the southwest country known simply as “Hurri- 
cane Bill.” Bill was a powerful man, everything his name 
implied when it came to drawing guns, and as capable once 
they were drawn. He was a gentleman in that he respected 
the law, but was rough as the next one when occasion de- 
manded it. 

At the little Texas town of Ft. Griffin a certain gang 
of desperadoes one day announced that at an appointed 
hour that night they would “shoot up the town”. It was a 
warning or challenge, just as the individual citizen chose 
to take it. He might leave and escape trouble, or remain 
to “face the music.” 

There were a good many in the town who accepted it 
as a challenge and determined to do something to stop it. 

“Hurricane Bil” either by voluntary action or selective 
draft was appointed the official reception committee of 
one, and a few minutes before the designated hour walked 
into one of the town’s many saloons where the gang had 
congregated before sallying forth upon its spree. 

As Bill entered, the gang wheeled around from the 
bar and glared at him in a manner of hostility, and at the 
same time wonderment that anyone would have ventured 


“What do you want here?” the leader called out as he 
and two of his companions stepped forward toward the 
newcomer. 

“Why, boys,” said Bill calmly, “I just heard you were 
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going to have a little shooting around here tonight and I 
wanted to be sticking around to see the fun.” 

The leader of the gang scowled viciously and snapped 
out: “You’re right we are, and you’re the first victim.” 

The echo of his last few words, according to Millard, 
mingled with that of pistol shots, and three of the saloon 
crowd dropped dead. None of them was Bill. He had simp- 
ly “beat them to the draw”. 

The town was not shot up. 

In relating “Hurricane Bill’s” many accomplishments, 
Millard told of having seen him in pistol practice. Riding 
a horse at break-neck speed between two tall posts, Bill 
could plant three bullets in each one as he passed be- 
tween—firing with a pistol in each hand. 

His guns were carried in shoulder holsters, under- 
neath a loose blouse where he felt they were more access- 
ible and provided a quicker “draw”, which they evidently 
did. 

On one other occasion in the same region, a gang of 
ruffians in a town not far away had become unusually 
troublesome. They were known as the “Kangaroo Gang”, 
and their chief stunt was to catch a stranger in their vil- 
lage and order him to buy drinks for the crowd. If he de- 
murred, others would gather until at his second opportun- 
ity he would have several times as many to buy for. 

To “Hurricane Bill” again fell the lot of the one-man. 
vigilance committee. He rode into their town one day 
and reined his horse in front of the favorite saloon. As he 
stopped, two or three loafers stepped toward him and de- 
manded that he dismount, come inside, and buy the drinks. 

Bill refused. There ensued a lively wrangling in which 
the bad-men at length informed him they were the no- 
torious “Kangaroo Gang”. 

“Well you’re just the bunch of blankety blanks I’ve 
been looking for,’ was Bill’s comment. 

And with that he brought his two guns into action. 
When the smoke cleared away, seven “Kangaroos” were 
very, very quiet. He had not been content with making 
targets of those on his side of the street but had even 
picked off one or two across the road. 

Millard was in the party some time later when Bill 
met his death. They were out hunting, miles from a settle- 
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ment, and he was accidently shot through the abdomen, 
just below the belt. They placed him in a wagon and set 
out across the plains toward a town where they could get 
a doctor. Mile after mile, day after day they traveled, with- 
out so much as even a little turpentine to put on the 
wound. They reached their destination with Bill still alive, 
but he died the same evening. 

Another character of Millard’s acquaintance was a 
man known as “Spotted Jack”—a mixture of Negro, Mexi- 
can and Indian and, needless to say, a “hard egg”. But 
“Spotted Jack” managed to get along with the better class 
of plainsmen and hunters. 

While on one of the hunting trips they happened to 
be camping for several days close to another group of white 
men. In the other party was a man who owned an unus- 
ually large and noisy gun and this he had a habit of firing 
several times shortly after daylight each morning. 

One morning they failed to hear the gun and decided 
they had better investigate. They found the neighboring 
hunting camp ransacked and looted and the three occupants 
dead. All had been scalped and otherwise mutilated. 

With forty-seven recruits a party of hunters set out in 
pursuit of the Indians, trailing them for days with “Spotted 
Jack” as their guide. 

Eventually they were assured by Jack that they were 
nearing the Indian village and the guide, dismounting, 
crawled to the top of a hill where he peered over. Then he 
signaled the others to do as he had, and flattened himself 
upon the ground to await their arrival. 

By this time all but seven of the original forty-seven 
had returned to their camps, having dropped out one or two 
at a time, disgusted with the apparent hopelessness of ever 
overtaking the murderers. 

The men picketed their horses in a little ravine and 
joined their guide where, peering over the brow of the hill 
they saw in the valley below, a string of tepees two blocks 
long. Indians—braves, squaws and papooses—were every- 
where. 

They had come a long way to avenge the deaths of 
their fellow hunters and in spite of their small force deter- 
mined not to leave without at least attempting reprisal. 
They lined up, loaded their guns and started pouring lead 
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into the village. 

Some of the braves jumped upon horses and fled, while 
others hid behind their tepees to meet the attack. Squaws 
and papooses took cover as best they could. 

During the fighting, “Spotted Jack” was shot in the 
finger with the same big gun taken from the camp of the 
unfortunate white men. The injured member clung to his 
hand, held there by Jack’s tough hide, while the individual 
cursed and ranted as he attempted to twist it off. 

At length the attacking party discovered that their ef- 
forts were not only futile but extremely foolish, for they 
were greatly outnumbered. “Spotted Jack” was the only one 
wounded. He had received a second bullet that had entered 
his leg just above and behind the knee and had lodged in 
the fleshy part of his thigh. 

He called to the men to run, if they expected to get out 
alive, and leave him to his fate. But they refused to do this 
and gathered him up. 

When they reached the ravine where they had left 
their mounts, they found to their great dismay that the In- 
dians who had fled on ponies had swept down this same 
little gully, stampeding their horses and driving them away 
with their own. They were in a bad predicament, miles from 
camp and with little ammunition, food or water. Most of 
their belongings had been left in the saddle-bags and had 
disappeared with the horses. 

They rigged up a crude sling for helping “Spotted Jack” 
along and set out afoot on the weary march back to home 
camp. They trudged four days and most of the time during 
as many nights. They knew the general direction but were 
frequently lost. 

Their shoes wore out and they were obliged to use the 
skin of a buffalo for moccasins to replace the footwear. 

At length, one night, they lay down in a valley thorough- 
ly exhausted and expecting to die together. Their tongues 
were swollen from thirst until they were past the point of 
talking much. But they were not to die. 

Early next morning, Millard remembered, they heard 
someone calling. Looking in the direction of the sound, a 
hundred yards or more beyond, they saw one of their party 
who had arisen earlier, standing up and waving his arms 
excitedly, urging them to join him. 
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They all trudged forward where they found he had dis- 
covered a pool of fresh, cold water. The famished men threw 
themselves face down along the water’s edge, drinking their 
fill. 

All day they remained near the little pond, drinking 
water and recuperating in general. Then they resumed the 
march and not long afterward came upon their camp. 

On one of Millard’s sojourns far into Texas his party 
came upon a plainsman who was driving a herd of wild 
horses. In those days everyone was a trader, either occas- 
ionally or professionally. Millard was of the former class 
and the lone plainsman of the latter. 

Millard had a small gun which he kept about the wa- 
gon, and the horse-trader seeing this immediately wanted to 
“swap” for it. He offered Millard the pick of his herd. 

Looking about through the animals, Millard spied a 
small broncho, a buckskin. He was about a two-year-old. 
It was Millard’s choice and that he was a good judge of 
horseflesh was proven later. 

In breaking the little animal it was almost necessary 
to break its neck, and as a result he was hauled for miles 
in the big wagon. But by the time the party had reached 
home, “Broncho”, as he was promptly dubbed, was docile as 
a lamb and fast becoming an affectionate pet. 

Broncho took many hunting trips with Millard. When 
out after buffaloes it was necessary to tie the little fellow 
(he stood something like 18% hands high) to a wagon before 
starting away from camp to avoid having Broncho trailing 
at his heels like a pup. 

On the plains at night when the men slept upon the 
ground with only the starry heavens above them, Broncho 
was allowed to roam about as he pleased. Ordinarily he 
would graze in close proximity to the camp until he had 
his fill and would then return to lie close by his master, to 
sleep the rest of the night. In that, too, he was more like 
a dog than a horse, but this was attributed to the fact that 
Broncho was of the wild variety which, under domestica- 
tion, responds to the master alone and to him is exception- 
ally faithful. 

It was likely that not all of Broncho’s affection was due 
to his natural instinct. Millard was a kindly man. Always a 
bachelor he came to shower upon his pets the little atten- 
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tions, kindness and patient understanding that the average 
man bestows upon those of his own family. Broncho was a 
fortunate slave—and appreciative. 

At Millard’s farm, nine miles northwest of Lyons, he had 
a racing horse—Orphan Boy—for which he had paid $1,000. 
In training the animal, he cast about for a horse to run with 
him, and because of his alertness picked on Broncho. The 
pony made a splendid showing at the very start, but was 
outdistanced by the more rangy thoroughbred. Eventually 
the distance between them at the finish was narrowed down, 
and at last Broncho was the better of the two. 

In fact it was noticed that he was running the half mile 
in about fifty seconds, and on the prairie at that! He was 
outclassing many “fancy” animals—horses bred to the 
game. 

So, with Broncho in his possession, there was only one 
logical thing for Millard to do. That was to let him run. 

Millard went out on a trip and with him went Broncho. 
They would slip into a community known to harbor racing 
horses and cast about for a race. 

There were four in Millard’s party: Orphan Boy, the 
aristocrat, who trailed behind the wagon and looked like 
the main show, Broncho and a larger horse who worked 
side by side in the wagon harness, and Millard. 

In challenging race horse owners, Orphan Boy would 
be shown first, and his appearance was often sufficient to 
produce “cold feet”, for there were not many of his fine 
type to be found out on the plains. If the prospective com- 
petitors were reluctant to enter their animals against Or- 
phan Boy, and they usually were, Broncho was ultimately 
chosen by both parties through a little diplomatic manipu- 
lation on Millard’s part. 

Broncho looked like anything but a racing horse, and 
no one with a half-way decent animal would hesitate in 
matching him with the mischievous buckskin. But Broncho 
in all his life never lost a race that he and his master wanted 
to win. 

At Cheyenne one year, for instance, he made Millard 
richer by $3,000. At another place he entered in a consol- 
ation affair in which money was offered at the eighth, quar- 
ter, half, three-quarters and mile. He was never so much as 
a nose behind, sweeping the field. 
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One of the most unusual races of Broncho’s career was 
run in Oklahoma against a camp of Indians who were pos- 
itive they had a horse that could beat him. 

Millard was reluctant to bet much, not wishing to an- 
tagonize the Indians, but they insisted. Buffalo robes, deer 
skins and hides of smaller animals were brought out, one 
or two or three at a time and piled up in a great stack. Mii- 
lard was called upon to pile alongside a cash equivalent, 
until almost every hide in the camp was on the ground in 
front of him. 

Even then the Indians were not satisfied. They began 
disrobing, placing their blankets and other wearing apparel 
on top of the furs, until they had nothing left but their 
breech clouts. 

Then the race was on. It was a fast affair with Bron- 
cho shaking his heels under the nose of the Indians’ entry 
right at the start and finishing far ahead of him. 

Millard, in possession of all sorts of Indian goods, took 
the furs but placed the clothing to one side and invited the 
red men to come and get it. But they were good sports. 
They were whipped squarely and asked no sympathy. With 
numerous grunts they turned about and walked away. 

When almost out of sight of the camp, Millard looked 
back to see what was taking place. He saw nothing. The In- 
dians had not gone back after their clothing, and so far as 
he knows, never did. 

The presumption is, however, that they weakened when 
certain he was gone for good. 

Broncho lived for more than twenty years. Then he be- 
came sick and it was Millard’s painful duty to put him out 
of his misery, which he did but not with a dry eye. 

Broncho had a decent burial, as would befit a true friend 
and companion, being placed under the sod in a pasture near 
Millard’s Rice county home. And over his grave was erected 
a stone marker in recognition of the noble character of this 
little buckskin mustang. 

Broncho became a famous pony during the years Mil- 
lard owned him and his exploits of speed and money-win- 
ning became almost legendary among Millard’s acquaintan- 
ces. The foregoing paragraphs contain Millard’s version of 
the origin of Broncho, a story which he held to steadfastly 
until he died. It was the one he told to the author and which 
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was contained in the original printing of this book. But it 
did not happen to be the truth. Several years after Millard’s 
death R. L. Sturgeon, Millard’s longtime close friend and 
confidant, told the author: “I must tell you—and I can now— 
what Broncho really was. Millard made a trip East to Ken- 
tucky and while there saw Broncho who was spotted and 
ef a color which would let him pass for an Indian pony. Mil- 
ard bought him, for he was of good thoroughbred racing 
stock. No one ever knew that, for it was a carefully guarded 
secret. 

Thus, more than 30 years after his owner’s death, Bron- 
cho’s true origin becomes known. 

The clever deception stands simply as one more ex- 
ample of the great lengths to which the cagey old plains- 
men would go to play tricks upon their fellows in indulging 
their sporting blood. 


THE END 
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